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“THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM.” 


OE of the most pleasant features of 
our American life in the early sum- 
mer is the interest shown in our educational 
institutions. Beginning about the middle 
of May and extending into July great 
multitudes of people assemble at com- 
mencements and on other like occasions. 
Some of these people are present because 
their own children are to graduate. Others 
because the school or college was alma 
mater to them and they revisit the old 
scenes to renew the acquaintance with 
people and places begun years before. An- 
other large section of those who are to be 
met on such occasions, are there because of 
their interest in educational movements. 
First, perhaps, in the particular school or 
the local academy, and then reaching out 
to wider circles. They are the friends of 
education, an ever-increasing class. 

One cannot behold unmoved this mani- 
fested interest in our schools. Year by 
year it continues with no sign of decreasing. 
The college commencement and the high 
school closing attracted as many this year 
as last, and there was as much enthusiasm 
as ever. It is not at all probable that there 
will be any loss of popular interest for 
years and years to come. All over the 
country the past few weeks hundreds, and 
many hundreds, of sermons have been de- 
livered in connection with the graduation 
of students from schools and academies, 
from colleges, universities and technical 
institutions. 

Have you noted the texts from the 
Sacred Scriptures which have been selected 
for such sermons? They were from nearly 








every book in the Bible, and it shows how 
rich and varied are the contents of the 
Sacred Scriptures when they lend them- 
selves so readily to suggest and to direct 
the thoughts of so many men who would 
‘set forth the aims and uses of education. 
Among the many suggestive texts which 
have been used is the one from the Book 
of Psalms which I quote below: It is 
a most appropriate text for such an occa- 
sion. It sets forth a great truth, viz: The 
importance of religion as one of the ele- 
ments in a sound education. 

If to be well educated implies the cul- 
ture of the religious spirit then the ab- 
sence of efforts to develop such a spirit is a 
serious defect in many of our plans of 
education. I want therefore to call your 
attention to the fact that this important 
element is vanishing from some of our 
modern educational plans and efforts. Be- 
fore I go on to explain more fully what 
I mean let us try to get a clearer under- 
standing of the old text, “ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

There are three questions to be answered 
when we study the text: What is meant 
by the fear of the Lord? What is wisdom? 
and what is the beginning of wisdom? The 
word “fear” is capable of different mean- 
ings. It may be terror. It may be rever- 
ence. In the text the word very evidently 
means deep reverence. It is the equivalent 
of the old word, “ Awe,” which is defined as 
a reverence inspired by something great or 
sublime. If the word “fear” in this text 
meant “terror” it would be extremely hard 
to see what connection it has with the 
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gaining of wisdom. The effect of terror 
is to paralyze the faculties, but in the text 
something is referred to that stimulates 
them. 

We must find another meaning then for 
the word “fear.” There is no difficulty 
about it for the word frequently means 
deep reverence, and reverence is the hom- 
age the soul pays to that which is worthy 
of its highest, deepest regard. The fear of 
the Lord refers to an attitude of the soul. 
The soul that fears the Lord has an exalted 
appreciation of God as He has revealed 
Himself. It is looking up to Him in all the 
greatness and majesty of His position as 
the Author of all being, the Fountain of all 
greatness and goodness. It is becoming so 
assured of His wisdom and goodness that 
to obey Him is both the dictate of sound 
reason and the prompting of all right feel- 
ing. 

The expression then, the fear of the Lord, 
becomes a short and convenient definition 
of Religion. In view of what has been 
‘said, we may declare that religion is that 
attitude of the soul towards God which 
leads to high appreciation and to loyal obe- 
dience. Nor is this definition of religion 
changed when we think of the wider and 
deeper revelation which has been made by 
our Saviour Christ. 

What is wisdom? It isnota mere accumu- 


lation of the things one may know but it is 
the assimilation of truth so as to produce 


character. One may have knowledge, and 
much knowledge without being wise. His 
accumulations may be but a heterogeneous 
mass without order or system or result. 
The great purpose of study is to grow in 
intelligence and in power to accomplish re- 
sults. The highest results are registered in 
personal character, and in personal effici- 
ency as towards others. So then wisdom 
means the effect which the acquisition of 
knowledge has wrought in us—the right 
growth of the personality of the man and 
its mastery over the agents it employs for 
doing its work. 

I hope that none of you will misunder- 
stand me when I speak of religion. I do 
not have in mind any narrow sectarian 
view. I recognize the possibility of the 
existence of the religious spirit under many 
modes of manifestation. It varies, in out- 
ward form according to the light which is 
given and according to the light which is 
lived up to. It varies according to human 
temperament. It is modified by inheritance 
and tradition. It has its essential principles 
and its non-essential accomplishments. In 
the connection in which the word is used 
here to-day religion means that deep rever- 
ence for God which leads to devotion and 
obedience. It is the right attitude of the 
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soul towards the mighty Lord. As re- 
vealed by Christianity it is the filial rela- 
tion of the child towards the heavenly 
Father. 

The Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of man are the two expressions which 
seem to set forth the two controlling prin- 
ciples of religion. We are God’s children 
by creation and by redemption and we are 
in the brotherhood of humanity. Christ 
has sanctified and ennobled that humanity 
by taking part of it. The relationship of 
man to man is closer and more sacred be- 
cause Christ became man and thus showed 
us how noble and enduring are the ties 
which bind one man to another. When you 
think of yourself as a religious being you 
can put the relationship briefly thus by say- 
ing, I am God’s child and I am the brother 
of all men. 

Assuming that I make the definition of 
religion clear by saying that religion is the 
right attitude of man towards God and 
towards man I pass on to inquire into the 
serious neglect of religion in so many of 
our plans of education. It is very evident 
that there is this neglect. It is painfully 
evident that some of those who have to do 
with educational schemes and methods over- 
look the religious nature of the pupil alto- 
gether, and an education in their view be- 
comes simply a preparation for winning 
bread or for gaining wealth, or for achiev- 
ing renown in special branches of learn- 
ing, or, at its best, for making good citi- 
zens or docile subjects of the state. 

Education may do all these things for 
one. It may make it easier to gain a sub- 
sistence, or even to roll up money. It may 
start one on the road to distinction. It may 
make one careful in the performance of 
civic duties and enhance his value to the 
community as one who promotes its order 
and prosperity—but there is something far 
beyond all these—something so infinitely 
important that the wonder is it can ever be 
overlooked or neglected. 

The great aim of education should be 
the development of character—the culture 
of the whole man so that he shall be rever- 
ent and devout, law abiding and useful— 
so that he shall perform all the better his 
duties to God and to his fellow man. Un- 
less some effort be made to realize this aim 
education may become a hindrance instead 
of a help. It may be a curse instead of a 
blessing. It may be the adding of power to 
evil. It may be the sharpening of the facul- 
ties wherewith one’s impress upon the 
world’s sorrows may be deepened. 

It seems then to be imperatively neces- 
sary that those who have charge of plans 
and schemes and methods of education, and 
all those who are in any way responsible 
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for the training of the growing generation 
of students should recognize the fact that 
these young people are religious beings— 
that they have religious faculties, and 
therefore they must be inspired with re- 
ligious motives, and encouraged to live 
upon religious principles. Very much is 
gained when such a view is taken. Much 
is gained when the parent and the teacher 
start out with the clear conviction that 
something must be done towards the pupils 
becoming devout and useful—reverent to- 
wards God—helpful towards men. 

Such are not the convictions of all edu- 
cators and parents, or at least they are 
not held in such prominence that they 
loom up above everything else. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly my belief that we 
shall find infinitely better results in all our 
educational work when there is a more dis- 
tinct and positive recognition of the relig- 


iousness of human life—the acceptance of | 


the fact that religion is not something to 
be engrafted upon a human being, but is 
part of the normal development of his own 
nature. 

I have made my plea then for the recog- 
nition of an old truth as a starting point. 
This fundamental view of the nature of the 
one to be educated is directly in line with 
the declaration, that the fear of-the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom. I wish my time- 
permitted me to show with sufficient full- 
ness by means of illustrations, how, in our 
day, this is not always the standpoint from 
which education is considered. All I can 
do is to take two illustrations. The first 
is the widespread ignorance of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the other is the attempt to 
fix a commercial value upon all education. 

Think now of the ignorance of the Sacred 
Scriptures. I say very positively at the 
outset that the Christian religion is not a 
book religion. Its main facts and princi- 
ples, its usages and institutions would have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration if no single line of the Scriptures 
had been written. It is not even essential 
that one should be able to read the Scrip- 
tures to become religious, reverent and use- 
ful. But while all this is true it is also 
true that God has been pleased to have 
men put the truth into the form in which 
we find it in the Books of Scripture—so 
that where it is possible to have these books 
—the study of them becomes an aid in the 
culture of religion. You might suppose 
then that there would be the most careful 
study of these books as part of an educa- 
tion. Instead of this we find painful evi- 
dence of the ignorance of the Scriptures 
among large numbers of our pupils in 
schools and colleges. I made inquiry lately 





concerning this point and gained some evi- 
dence that fully maintains my assertion. 

One teacher of wide experience told me 
that he is compelled now in receiving pupils 
to assume that they are absolutely ignorant 
of the Bible—that is, he finds them so 
ignorant of its contents that he has to ex- 
plain to them the quotations and allusions 
to Scripture incidents and facts, which are 
made in Literature. Another teacher in 
reply to my inquiries, wrote as follows: 
“Some years ago I examined a class in 
a prominent young ladies’ seminary to test 
their knowledge of the life of our Lord. 
One of them, who had for years been by 
profession of faith a member of a Chris- 
tian church, was asked to write incidents 
in the early life of Jesus. She began by 
saying that when a little child his parents 
to save him from the cruel king hid him 
in a basket of bulrushes in the river Jor- 
dan, that He began to preach in the syna- 
gogues when he was only twelve years of 
age, etc.” 

Think of that as an illustration of the 
ignorance of the Bible. But, my friend 
continues: “In an examination for admis- 
sion to college, one candidate spelled the 
name Jesus thus: “Geesus.” My friend 
then goes on to say: “It is simply impos- 
sible for a person ignorant of the Bible to 
appreciate the best things in the English 
classics. Not long ago a teacher of Eng- 
lish in a certain school closed his book and 
rebuked his class in literature in some such 
words as these: “My business here is to 
teach you English literature. It presup- 
poses your ability to read, and it also pre- 
supposes your acquaintance with that vol- 
ume to which every English writer makes 
allusion or from which he quotes. You 
cannot make any progress in my depart- 
ment unless you know something of your 
Bibles.” The members of his class, be it 
observed, were not from the slum districts, 
but from very genteel homes in the city. 

Some of the prevalent skepticism as to 
religion in general arises from absolute 
ignorance of the Scriptures. As for ex- 
ample it, was hard for a certain objector’ 
to believe that the Israelites carried the 
Ark with them over the Jordan to their 
home in Canaan when he supposed the Ark 
referred to was the structure in which Noah 
and his family took refuge from the deluge. 
He was sure that that was too big for easy 
transportation. 

It is encouraging to know that there is a 
very decided movement in some quarters 
to give opportunity for the study of the 
Scriptures in College. Would that the Bible 
were reverently studied in every school. 
Our unhappy denominational divisions have 
aided infidelity in well nigh driving the 
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Bible out of our educational institutions. | 


It is time to have it restored if there were 
no other reasons than that it is part of the 
noblest literature the world possesses, and 
it is linked in with all that is best in Eng- 
lish literature. But there is a stronger rea- 
son for the study of the Scriptures than as 
a mere preparation for the study of English 
literature. 

However, we may differ in denomina- 
tional views we must think of the Bible as 
containing those principles upon which re- 
ligion and morals are founded. Every sect 
that calls itself Christian professes rever- 
ence for the Bible. Of late a very impor- 
tant movement has begun in the Roman 
Catholic church for the diffusion of the 
Scriptures. It is not too much to hope 
that at some time there may be some ver- 
sion of these sacred books that will be 
measurably acceptable to all Christian 
bodies including our Roman brethren. Or 
failing to agree upon such a version the 
next best plan would be to introduce re- 
ligious instruction as a special part of the 
school curriculum under religious teachers 
favored by the denominations represented. 
This is really done in some places. One or 
two hours each week the Roman priest and 
the Protestant pastor visit the school and 
gather their adherents for regular system- 
atic instruction. Some practicable plan 
will be devised when our American people 
wake up to perceive the great harm done 
by the present plan of shutting systematic 
religious instruction entirely out of our 
schools, and treating the Scriptures as if 
they could safely be ignored. 

I am not prepared to join in the cry that 
our schools, our public schools, are God- 
less, because no systematic religious in- 
struction is given in them, for I cannot 
overlook the fact that one of the most 
effectual methods for the right instruction 
of the young in morals and religion is the 
personal life of the teacher. Thank God 
the great majority of American teachers 
are to-day religious men and religious wo- 
men, and some of them most superb ex- 
emplars of Christianity in their daily lives. 
They are teaching upright living by living 
uprightly. They are teaching obedience 
to law by obeying law themselves. They 
are teaching self-control by controlling 
themselves. The general trend of our 
schools by their well ordered arrangements, 
their kindly discipline, and their general 
requirements are instilling right principles 
into the lives of the many thousands of 
pupils under daily instruction. 

I would not overlook the value of the 
daily work and the daily example of the 
American teacher. About all the religious 
training that some of the young are likely 
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to get they get thus by contact with men 
and women who try to live religiously. 
When we recognize, as I have said, the 
religiousness of life, and the capacity of 
every human being for religious develop- 
ment—we shall see to it that every pupil 
has a chance to be rounded out in his na- 
ture. We shall not neglect his religious 
faculties. 

The only other illustration which I can 
give now of the fact that the religious ele- 
ment is missing in much of our modern 
education—is the commercial view of edu- 
cation, which is so generally taken. Edu- 
cation is regarded by many simply as add- 
ing to productive capacity, as enhancing 
the money-making power. In many in- 
stances it certainly does that. Not in all, 
for some of the learned callings are always 
underpaid, and nothing is so precarious as 
authorship considered as a means of sup- 
port. 

But it is a symptom of wrong thinking 
whenever money-making is urged as a 
stimulus to learning. The purpose of an 
education is much higher than the getting 
of gain. It is to widen our view of life 
and of the world in which we live. It is 
to make us more capable of doing the work 
given us to do. It is to lift us up to higher 
and nobler things. It is to help round out 
our own characters and to widen our in- 
fluence for good in the world. It is to 
encourage all self-denying manliness and 
womanliness, so that we shall grow more 
like Him who is the example of all good- 
ness and greatness and usefulness. The 
lines of our life should all converge towards 
Christ, who whatever else He may be, is 
God’s realized ideal of human excellence. 

Whether we achieve fame or win great- 
ness or not, the more we become Christ- 
like in heart and life, the more shall we 
accomplish the purpose of our being and 
meet the approval of the great Lord above 
us. At the end of all the highest plaudit is 
that which is contained in His declaration, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
and the highest happiness is His welcome, 
“Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” I 
cannot make a better ending of this morn- 
ing’s discourse than to quote some words 
uttered by the elder Dr. Peabody in 1867 
to the graduating class at Harvard. Said 
he: “If there be a God nothing is so 
manly as to own His presence and provi- 
dence, and to dare (whatever hindrances 
there may be) to do His will and obey His 
commandments. If there be a Saviour who 
became mortal that He might endow us 
with immortality—nothing is so manly as to 
confess Him openly, to keep His whole 
charge and to fulfill every behest of that 
love of His which was stronger than death. 
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And if there is a life beyond, and if the 
completion of that life be determined by 
our character and conduct here—nothing 
is so manly as to mark with solemn deliber- 
ation whither the several life paths lead, 
and to enter on no path on which we are 
not willing that death should find us and 
eternity lead us on.”—From Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Shinn, of Boston, preached before 
National Educational Association. 





LITTLE CITIZENS WHO STUDY 
HISTORY. 


PRISCILLA LEONARD. 

HERE are two thousand children, 
mostly foreigners, in the “city his- 

tory classes” of New York City. One of 
these classes has an admission committee. 
When a boy or girl wants to join, this 
committee of children visits his home in 
the tenements and the school which he at- 
tends. They find out whether he studies, 
is honest, and so on, and not till they are 
satisfied that he will be a good member of 
the class do they admit him. One boy was 
expelled, and -vhat was the reason? Rather 
an astonishing one, surely, for the class 


and the neighborhood—he was found to be 


a reader of dime novels! 

It was to these city history classes that 
Theodore. Roosevelt, before he was ever 
Governor of New York or President of the 
United States, gave their first stereopticon 
lecture. For one of the earliest lectures 
the managers went to a professor in a 
New York college, eminent in history, who 
was frankly puzzled. “If you wanted a 
lecture on the history of Paris, or London, 
or Vienna, it would be easy enough,” he 
said. “ But what is there in our New York 
history to lecture about?” The men and 
women who founded the classes thought 
differently. They felt that the great city 
had a history, and was continually making 
history besides. They saw hundreds of 
thousands of little foreigners growing up 
in our largest American city without any 
knowledge of city laws or the past history 
of the community. So they began, with 
what material and teachers they could get, 
and gathered in the children. 

Their aim was high—to show the little 
citizens, by the object-lessons of the past, 
what it meant to be patriotic and useful to 
the city, how great the city had become 
through such efforts, and how each boy and 
girl had a part in its future progress. No 
lad, they determined, should go through 
their classes without understanding what 
his future vote meant, and how it could best 
be cast. There were no books available 





for the children. But the teachers did bet- 
ter. Each child made his or her own book 
of history, for each had a note-book, and 
earned pictures to illustrate its brown paper 
paper pages by writing down neatly what 
was learned. One class had its meetings 
in the old Fraunces Tavern, down-town. 
The members grew up, and out of their 
class formed a kind of club for neighbor- 
hood betterment. This club still holds its 
meetings weekly in the old tavern, although 
many members are now married, and sev- 
eral have children of their own. In any 
neighborhood or good government work 
that club can be counted upon to take the 
right patriotic side as a matter of course, 
although there is not a native American 
among them. 

Boston has taken up the city history 
classes, too, and already has eight of them, 
of a rather stricter nature, however, and 
limited to boys in their teens. At a recent 
meeting in New York, a young man, neatly 
dressed and intelligent, came so one of the 
ladies in charge. “I would like to do 
something for the classes,* he said. “I 
am willing to teach, or to give, or to do 
anything I can, to testify to my gratitude. 
The city history class I joined has made 
me everything that I am. I owe all to it. 
I have prospered, and I want to repay some- 
thing of what has been done for me.” Not 
only the community, but the young citizen 
himself, had gained the benefit of high 
ideals and right living. If every one of 
our older cities were to fall into line be- 
hind Boston and New York in this practical 
work for their boys and girls, how many 
municipal problems might be diminished 
in one generation, and solved in two!— 
Youth’s Companion. 


DEGENERATE ART STUDY. 


a York official, Mr. Anthony Com- 

stock, has seized under authority 
of law certain publications of an art school. 
He was actuated by the complaint of a 
parent whose pure children were being 
polluted by the foul pictures of nude men 
in the pamphlets seized. Instead of being 
commended he is subjected to satire and 
abuse by some idealists, artists, art dealers 
and art students who see their craft to be in 
danger, as the shrine makers for Diana 
raised uproar against St. Paul at Ephesus, 
saying, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth . . . so that this our craft 
is in danger to be set at nought.” 

This action has been taken under laws 
that every civilization has found necessary 
for self-preservation from degeneracy, de- 
cay, disease and death. “The statutes of 
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the Lord are right.” Not right from arbi- 
trary motive or decree, but from the neces- 
sity of created things. Right because 
founded on the principles underlying our 
human nature. Every law of chastity and 
of modesty is essential to the perpetuity in 
health of the human race. Every violation 
of such laws is race suicide. 

When man fell from primeval innocence, 
“the eyes of them both were opened and 
they knew that they were naked.” This 
consciousness of nakedness remains ever 
present in mankind. It is not obliterated 
by familiarity with the nude. Theorists 
cannot accustom their children to immodest 
art so as to render them immune. There 
is nothing noble but much that is hazardous 
in school teachers leading mixed classes of 
children through art museums where the 
nude abounds. The Saviour said, “ Whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones which 
believe on me to stumble, it is profitable for 
him that a great millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he should be sunk 
in the depth of the sea.” 

The finer the art the more accurately 
does it reproduce nature and idealism. The 
highest form of art does not draw attention 
to itself but to that which it reveals, as 
though it said, “ Behold what I reveal.” 
This being an accepted principle, it fol- 
lows that the nude when under the touch 
of art will powerfully reveal forbidden 
nakedness. And these impressions on the 
plastic minds of youth become fixed mental 
images for vileness of thought and subtle- 
ness of temptation. “ Woe unto the world 
because of occasions of stumbling . . . woe 
to that man through whom the occasion 
cometh.” 

“To the pure all things are pure” is 
appealed to in defense of the nude. But a 
pure mind instinctively shrinks from the 
nude. There would be proper objection to 
appearing naked on the streets, no matter 
how “superior” to the average citizen the 
party without clothes might fancy himself, 
herself, or itself to be. To use this proverb 
in justification of the nude is as weak as 
to assert that to the honest man all things 
are honest. 

What would Christ have said of modern 
advertising by the worst specimens selected 
from museums that preserve the depths of 
shame of the dark ages? Would He have 
approved the drawing of these by unmar- 
ried girls in art schools? Christ taught that 
“everyone that looketh on a woman,” un- 
der certain conditions, is impure in heart; 
what then would He say of the coming 
together of the pure and the impure of 
both sexes to look upon absolute nakedness 
—50,000 persons every three months in one 
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art museum? Do none of these sin in 
thought ? 

Let defenders of the nude claim immu- 
nity from its effects, they cannot prove their 
assertions by either reason, the conscience 
of mankind, or history. The centuries 
never produced a moral community where 
the nude was popular. Greece and Italy 
tried it and failed. France has been trying 
it and her death rate exceeds the birth 
rate. And if American art resorts to the 
nude (which is the cheapest because most 
shocking way of advertising) to revive 
public interest in art and in art museums, 
will not the fate that has befallen Latin 
nations be our inevitable punishment? 
“ Whatsoever a man (or nation) soweth, 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion.” 

Artists, art schools, and museums in the 
fine arts stand for high ideals and can best 
aid in making America a strong, healthy 
nation by restricting their advertising and 
exhibits within lines of decency. If in 
their line they shock public modesty they 
should expect to be restrained by the arm 
of law equally with merchants, corporations 
and trusts when they in their line shock 
public integrity. 


——_@—-—__ -—____ 


“EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


Hé® has been catholic enough to make 

a really representative list of books 
which should include, not only essayists of 
the rank of Bacon, Emerson, Coleridge, and 
Lamb, biographers of the rank of Boswell 
and Lockhart, but novelists of the standing 


of Jane Austen, Scott, George Eliot, 
Charles Kingsley, Lytton, Trollope, Reade, 
and Balzac; a generous selection of his- 
torians; readable books of theological 
thinkers as old as Hugh Latimer and as 
new as Robertson; poetry of the quality of 
Tennyson’s, Browning’s, and Coleridge’s; 
science and romance; books for young read- 
ers from Lamb, Anderson, Hawthorne, and 
others; and Marcus Aurelius. This is a 
sound collection made on large lines and 
aimed to serve that vast public of readers 
who are sometimes contemptuously spoken 
of by those who regard themselves as cus- 
todians of the traditions of art in literature, 
but who in the long run have perhaps a 
wiser judgment of what is permanently and 
ultimately to be preserved than their scorn- 
ers. Such books as those which are to go 
into “ Everyman’s Library,” properly made, 
with due regard to eyesight and to the 
dignity of the substance of the book, and 
with careful consideration of the fact that 
if a book is to go everywhere it must be 
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sold at a very small price, ought to be the 
text-books for the best kind of universal 
education; and if they are properly circu- 
lated one may hope for the time when they 
will lie on the newsstands in the places now 
filled by catch-penny stories of the day, and 
by the sensational newspapers which have 
discovered that the chief interest of men 
and women is in other men and women are 
plying the trade of the story-teller in a 
new guise in the most demoralizing form. 

Mr. Lowell says somewhere that Amer- 
icans are waking up to the fact that the 
Government cannot be conducted by de- 
clamation. It is quite certain that there are 
a great many evils that cannot be cured by 
declamation, and one of them is the habit of 
reading cheap stories and cheaper news- 
papers. The readers into whose hands the 
sensational journals fall, and who befuddle 
their brains by the reading of cheap books, 
cannot be condemned without a hearing, 
nor are their habits to be corrected by in- 
discriminate denunciation. As regards the 
critical thunderbolts which are hurled at 
them from time to time, they are very much 
in the position of those absent church mem- 
bers who are lectured by proxy for their 
failure to attend divine worship. They 
never hear the reproaches which are 
heaped upon them by sorrowful or irate 


clergy; it is the faithful attendants who | 


get the scolding. It is the people who read 
good books and good newspapers who are 
soundly beaten from time to time on ac- 
count of the poor books and the cheap 
newspapers. 

The only way in which the habit of read- 
ing vulgar books can be overcome is by 
carrying something better to the very doors 
of those who make the publication of such 
books and newspapers profitable. The sen- 
sational journal cares nothing for the com- 
ments of its contemporaries; its only in- 
terest is in securing readers. It has no 
standards, no tastes, no affiliations, no sense 
of responsibility. It is a business enter- 
prise, the sole aim of which is to secure 
customers. It has no conscience to be ap- 
pealed to, no capacity for shame, no sensi- 
tiveness to ridicule; the only way to strike 
it is to strike it through its purchasers. 
The bad book must be replaced by the good 
book, and the cheap newspaper by the news- 
paper that is worth while. But the good 
book must be carefully selected; it must 
not only be good, it must be interesting. It 
must satisfy the same quality that the bad 
books satisfy. The human element in it 
must be foremost; it must tell a story or 
teach a truth with abundant illustration, or 
come in a form which makes it a welcome 
guest. For this reason a carefully made up 
library of the best writings selected for 
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readers of all classes is something to be 
thankful for. Every good book is a tract’ 
as well as a piece of literature; it has a 
redemptive mission to perform; it is a 
saving grace for those who have fallen in- 
tellectually; it is a gospel for those who are 
in outer darkness.—Outlook. 


“MYSTIC, WONDERFUL.” 


ADDRESS TO KNIGHTS OF MYSTIC CHAIN.* 


ENTLEMEN of the Ancient Order 
Knights of Mystic Chain: Welcome 
to Lancaster! Yours is, indeed, an ancient 
order, in existence long before your laws 
and ritual were formulated, or your “ cas- 
tles” numbered. Wherever in the lapse of 
ages men have been distinguished for the 
virtues of courage and constancy and cour- 
tesy, of generosity and goodness, of purity 
and truth, there have been the Knights of 
the Mystic Chain of good-fellowship and 
helpfulness. “ Ancient” should be honor- 
able, “knight” should be noble, and 
“chain ” should be strong, but “ mystic” is 
your word of farthest reach and deepest 
meaning. Let us look for a few moments 
at this word of strange interest to us all, 
full of wonder and suggestion to him who 
ponders the things of the spirit. To the 
true poet—the dreamer of immortal dreams 
—it vibrates with a music all its own, now 
simple as a mother’s lullaby, and again 
grand as the hymn of an archangel. 
Mystic is the opposite of materialist; 
as the man of the spirit is the opposite of 
the man of flesh. Mystic means mysterious, 
emblematical, supernatural, spirit in touch 
with matter, matter alive with spirit, mor- 
tal and immortal met together and know- 
ing each other—a word of very wide sig- 
nificance—the mystic tie, mystic bond, 
mystic chain, mystic circle, mystic union, 
mystic fancies, mystic lore, mystic charm, 
mystic influence, mystic oracles, mystic 
shrine, mystic powers, the mystic ladder of 
Faith, the mystic quest of the Holy Grail, 
up to the mystic Eucharist, communion of 
saints here and beyond gathered about one 
common Table of the Lord. What changes 
have been rung upon this word of mystery, 
until it has in it the soundless footfalls 
of angels and of the spirits of the just 
made perfect—ministering spirits that come 
and go, now seen and now invisible, like the 
heralds celestial who sang o’er the plains 
of Bethlehem their “Glory to God in the 
Highest, and Peace on Earth to Men of 
Good Will.” It is well that men should 


* Address by Dr. J. P. McCaskey, at angual 
aig held at Lancaster, Pa., September 
II, 1906. 
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come to know this word of power, for out 
of mystery grows wonder; and wonder is 
the fruitful seed of knowledge. 

Hear Moses, the mystic leader of Israel, 
who “talked face to face with God and 
lived”: “ For what nation is there so great 
who hath God so nigh unto them as the 
Lord our God is unto us in all things for 
which we call upon him? Did ever nation 
hear the voice of God speaking out of the 
midst of fire, as thou hast heard, and live?” 

And that wonderful mystic of cotempor- 
ary history, Balaam the son of Beor, “the 
man whose eyes were opened,” to whom 
the king of Moab sent this message with 
promise of great reward: “Come now, I 
pray thee, curse me this people; for I wot 
that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and 
he whom thou cursest is cursed.” Hear 
him at the close of the strange stery in 
Numbers, extending through two or three 
chapters: “I shall see him but not now; I 
shall behold him, but not nigh; there shall 
come a Star out of Jacob and a Sceptre 
shall arise out of Israel, and shall smite 
the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth. Out of Jacob shall 
come he that shall have dominion.” 

As child and man, I think that I have 
read this story hundreds of times, never 
weary of its mystic charm. For the Bible 
was the story-book of my childhood, and 
this was one of the most fascinating stories 
of them all. It presents so much that is 
striking and impressive within very small 
compass: The anxious dread of Balak be- 
fore the invincible host of Israel; the hesi- 
tation of the prophet to obey his call; the 
ass that saw the angel before his master’s 
eyes were “opened”; the rapid shifting 
of the scene from one high place to another ; 
the seven altars, a bullock and a ram again 
and again upon each altar; the stately 
ceremonial, including the king and his 
lordly retinue; the venerable seer, a heathen 
sage, the central figure everywhere, that 
could not say aught beyond “ the word that 
the Lord putteth into my mouth”; the cer- 
tain and near presence of the Almighty; 
the majestic imagery of him whose eyes 
were “open ”’—all this, though much of it 
was then but little understood, strangely 
attracted and impressed my _ childhood 
fancy; and it has not even yet lost its 
mystic power over me, although I am fast 
nearing the old-time limit of threescore 
years and ten. 

Hear Abraham Lincoln, at the close of 
his first inaugural: “ The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battle-field 
and patriot grave, to every loving heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by 
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the better angels of our nature.” One of 
the most practical men in our national his- 
tory, of rarest common sense and right pur- 
pose, Mr. Lincoln seems at times to have 
had the rapt vision of the Highland mystic, 
and this was the finest side of his richly- 
endowed nature. 

“The mystic chords of memory ” stretch- 
ing back through time to “ loving heart and 
hearthstone ”—for which now there stand 
but grave-stones and old graves familiar 
with forgotten years—we all know what 
these things mean. I often think how in- 
teresting for us it will be soon to make 
acquaintance with worthy ancestors back 
through a long line of descent, and my 
curiosity and my desire in this regard is 
intense, eager and hopeful, I felt this very 
deeply as, ten or twelve days ago, I read 
on well-kept stones in the old St. John’s 
churchyard at Compassville—where I had 
not been in a very long while—the names 
of my grandfathers and grandmothers on 
the maternal side for nearly two hundred 
years, back to that of Archibald Douglas 
and his brothers of the old Douglas line of 
Scotland, with its five hundred years and 
more of strong historic record, who settled 
there in the early days before Lancaster had 
been erected into a county. In our pleas- 
ant little party there was a child-of the 
eighth generation from the sturdy Archi- 
bald, whose descendants are now of many 
family names and number many _ hun- 
dreds of people. We knew very well eight 
generations on this side of that old stone, 
plainly inscribed; how interesting it would 
be if we could know the eight generations 
in order just beyond it, with all their 
mystic chords of memory. Two days be- 
fore we had seen, with like reverent in- 
terest, at Old Leacock Church, near Inter- 
course, the graves on our father’s lines 
dating far back into the past. “ Blood is 
thicker than water,” and some mystic tie 
still binds us all into one great family. 

Hear James G. Blaine in the closing 
words of his eloquent eulogy upon his 
friend, President Garfield, before the Con- 
gress of the United States, when he speaks 
of his dying at Elberon: 

“ Gently, silently, the love of a great peo- 
ple bore the pale sufferer to the longed-for 
healing of the sea, to live or to die, as God 
should will, within sight of its heaving 
billows, within sound of its manifold voices. - 
With wan, fevered face tenderly lifted to 
the cooling breeze, he looked out wistfully 
upon the ocean’s changing wonders; on 
its sails, whitening in the morning light; 
on its restless waves, rolling shoreword, to 
break and die beneath the noonday sun; 
on the red clouds of evening, arching low 
to the horizon; on the serene and shining 
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pathway of the stars. Let us think that his 
dying eyes read a mystic meaning which 
only the rapt and parting soul may know. 
Let us believe that in the silence of the 
receding world he heard the great waves 
breaking on a further shore, and felt al- 
ready upon his wasted brow the breath of 
the eternal morning.” 

When King Arthur was dying of his 
grievous wound, he sent in haste the bold 
Sir Bedivere, last of all the knightly com- 
pany of the Table Round, to fling his 
matchless sword Excalibur into the mere. 
From some mighty mystic hand he had re- 
ceived it, and now, unstained, he would re- 
turn it, after a life of storm and deadly con- 
flict for the right. 


- Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride; for thou rememberest 
how 

In those old days, one summer morn, an arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, . 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a King: 

And wheresoever I am sung or told 

In after-time this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

Watch — thou seest, and lightly bring me 
word. 


Sir Bedivere was a soldier loyal to his 
liege to the last drop of his honest blood. 
But twice he went and twice returned to 
tell the King, 


“T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 


For he could not cast the wondrous sword 
from out the world of men. “ Ah, miser- 
able, unkind, untrue, unknightly, traitor- 
hearted !” thus bitterly his King reproached 
him—“ thou would’st betray me for the pre- 
cious hilt.” Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere 
and ran with speed “by zig-zag path and 
juts of pointed rock.” He thought no more 
of beauty, of marvel, or of strength to be 
preserved for after-time—but simply to 
obey. Would you have the mystic story of 
the wonder-sword, read Tennyson’s poem, 
“The Passing of Arthur.” 


So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur: 

ut ere he dipped the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And —_ him by the hilt, and brandished 


im 
Three times, and drew him under to the mere, 
And lightly went the other to the King. 
Then spake King Arthur, drawing thicker 
breath: . 
“Now know I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard or seen?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
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Not though I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle of yonder hilt. 
Then = both hands I flung him, wheeling 
im: 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That Fo a him by the hilt and brandish’d 
im 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
Then the story of how the knight—look- 
ing, as he sped on, “larger than human 
upon the frozen hills ”—bore the King on 
his broad shoulders to the margin of the 
mere, until he reached the mystic barge 
whence, at his approach, “there rose a 
cry that tingled to the stars.” He is taken 
aboard by loving hands, but Sir Bedivere 
is left upon the shore with his eloquent 
plaint of loss and utter loneliness. 


And slowly answered Arthur from the 
barge: : 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to 


new, 
And God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. ; 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have 
done 
May He within Himself make pure; but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought 
y prayer 
' Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With those thou seest—if indeed I go— 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion: 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard- 


lawns 7 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 
Read any of 
his great poems, from “In Memoriam” to 


Tennyson was a mystic. 


“Crossing the Bar.” Wordsworth was a 
mystic: “Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting.” Read his splendid “Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality.” Whittier was 
a mystic, and Emerson; John Bunyan, 
George Fox, Frederick Froebel, Emmanuel 
Swedenborg; and how these men have en- 
riched the world! Homer, Socrates, Job, 
David, Isaiah, St. John, St. Paul, the 
mighty host of seers and prophets and 
poets, all of whom lived “as seeing the in- 





visible,’ were mystics of a high order. 
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They lived in two worlds at once, and gath- 
ered gain from both. They knew the busy 
life of Time, with endless strife and noise, 
but in waking dreams were most upon the 
mystic borderland of that Far Country, 
“ where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
And we are infinitely their debtors. What 
was theirs is ours, if we will have it so; for 
“the dreamer lives forever, but the toiler 
dies in a day.” 

I have taken your time to impress but 
feebly a single word, in which I trust your 
interest may be deepened. Pardon me if 
you have been held too long. Closing as I 
began, let me repeat the cordial welcome 
of Lancaster to your noble order, with the 
earnest wish that good may come to it and 
pleasure to yourselves during your stay in 
our goodly city. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


N June 22, 1865, the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund was founded, and it is, 
therefore, the leader of our various ex- 
ploration societies. It owes its conception 
chiefly to the energy of the late Sir George 
Grove and Dean Stanley, and even with 
their enthusiasm they could not have imag- 
ined the excellent work the fund would be 


able to accomplish in the last forty years. 
To many the work of exploration in Pales- 
tine seemed a waste of energy, for little 
could be left in a land which had been 
so thoroughly swept with the “besom of 


destruction.” The fallacy of this idea has 
been amply proved, and the results have, 
especially those of recent years, caused 
even skilled archaeologists. to be amazed. 
A still greater impediment to success had 
to be encountered—namely, the opposition 
of the Sultan to excavation, especially at 
Jerusalem, but this, in turn, has been over- 
come, and explorations are now conducted 
on the oldest sites in the land, not only by 
the English fund, but also by German and 
Austrian explorers. The work has been 
long and tedious, but it has been from the 
first in skilled hands, both as regards topo- 
graphical survey and archaeological ex- 
ploration. 

It was felt from the first formation of 
the fund that the first work to be under- 
taken was a careful survey, and the col- 
lection of place names to form a basis for 
the reconstruction of the Palestine of the 
Hebrews. With this work the names of 
Lord Kitchener, Sir Charles Wilson, Sir 
Charles Warren and Col. Conder will al- 
ways be associated. Next in importance 
was the study of the topography of Jeru- 
salem, and by the long campaign of under- 
ground work a vast amount of material has 
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been obtained upon which to base the re- 
construction of the topography of the Holy 
City at various periods in its history. 
Spade work, in Palestine especially, upon 
ancient Canaanite and Hebrew sites, was 
long delayed, but in 1889 a great stimulus 
was given to this branch of research by the 
discovery in Egypt -of the famous Tel el 
Armarna letters. These wonderful docu- 
ments, the diplomatic dispatches of the 
Egyptian rulers, and the Kings and Princes 
of Palestine and Phoenicia, opened the eyes 
of Orientalists to the fact that the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Palestine were not 
a race of barbarians, but a people who had 
drunk freely of the learning and culture of 
their Babylonian masters. It was at once 
seen that if letters passed from Syria in 
1450 B. C. to Egypt, some such medium 
of intercourse must have existed in the 
land itself, and that Palestinian records of 
the days prior to Joshua were possible to 
be discovered. 

The first attempt was made at Tel Hesy, 
the site of the Philistine city of Lachish, 
by Professor Petrie, and continued by Dr. 
Bliss, and the result was the proof of the 
above theory, for a cuneiform-inscribed 
tablet of the same class as those found in 
Egypt, and actually fitting into the corre- 
spondence, was found, and since that large 
finds have been made at Taanach, Gezer 
and Megiddo. These first explorations 
prove how rich a field for archaeologists 
the grave mounds of Palestine are. Sys- 
tematic exploration shows city after city, 
phases of culture and civilization superim- 
posed one above the other in regular strata, 
from the neolithic age to the days of Islam. 
The work of Lachish was exceeded in im- 
portance by that of Dr. Macalister at Gezer, 
a Canaanite royal city, the site of which 
still bears the name of Tel Tezer. Here 
traces of all periods of Palestinian civiliza- 
tion, from the Maccabean age—the castle 
of Simon Maccabaeus having been dis- 
covered—back to the neolithic age—that 
of a race of cave dwellers, unacquainted 
with metal, but who burned their dead— 
have been discovered. Following this come 
many relics of the Canaanites, who used 
bronze and made pottery. The greatest 
find, however, is that of a well-preserved 
Canaanite high place, with its lines of up- 
right bethel stones, which throws a flood 
of light on the idolatry which surrounded 
the Israelites, and to whose temptations 
they were so prone to yield. 

Ample proof, by the recovery of the 
bones of new-born infants in the shrine, 
was afforded that the offering of children 
to Molach, mentioned in the Bible, was a 
Canaanite custom. Also of great import- 
ance was the discovery of a large number 
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of cave dwellings. The net result may be 
summed up in a few words. Where little 
was expected forty years ago, the un- 
dreamed of has been accomplished. Pales- 
tine now takes her place in the community 
of national civilizations of the ancient East. 
Her monuments and records fit in with 
those of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt; 
her story is part of their story, and still 
has an individuality of its own. One im- 
portant result of these discoveries must not 
be passed unnoticed. Distinct evidence has 
been found that the Palestine maritime 
cities were in touch with the Cretan and 
Mycenaean civilization, and that probably 
the Philistines were from that island; at 
Lachish, Gezer and other sites Mycenaean 
pottery and gems have been found. In a 
word, the whole of the work of the fund 
has been a triumph of the spade. But what 
has been done is but an index of what is 
yet to be done, and it is to be hoped that 
all lovers of archaeology, all readers of 
their Bible, will help the work. For many 
years Sir Walter Besant was the Secretary 
and literary editor, and much of the suc- 
cess of the work was due to him; and now 
Mr. Armstrong, himself a Palestinian ex- 
plorer, is its Secretary—London Globe. 


PROVERBS AND MOTTOES 


REV. CHARLES ALBERTSON. 
UMAN nature is so constituted as to 
derive mental and moral inspiration 
from innumerable sources. Sometimes it 
is a book that awakens us to new truth. 
Sometimes a picture stirs us to noble 
thoughts. Often a song awakens within 
us dormant faculties. In many instances.a 
single sentence has been instrumental in a 
man’s life to the upbuilding of character. 
The influence of proverbs, mottoes and 

maxims is greater than we think. 

I have recently heard a learned man say 
that in his boyhood, when struggling with 
hard conditions to earn a livelihood and 
gain an education, he was comforted and 
strengthened a thousand times by repeat- 
ing to himself a motto taught him by his 
Scotch mother, “ What any other boy has 
done I can do.” Another, a college presi- 
dent, testifies that he owes much to frequent 
meditation on the simple phrase, “The up- 
ward life.” 

Lord Dufferin, brilliant diplomat, wrote 
to Mr. Stead that he had often derived 
considerable satisfaction after humiliation 
or defeat from Milton’s lines, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” Earl 
Spencer once gave as his two favorite 
maxims, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do do it with thy might,” and “ Be just and 
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fear not.” Lord Russell confessed his in- 
debtedness to the couplet, 


“One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy full strength go to each.” 


Sister Dora, the idolized charity nurse, 
kept her sense of duty fresh and her mina 
alert by daily reminding herself, “ The Mas- 
ter calls for thee.” 

Count Zinzendorf hung upon the wall of 
his study a picture of the suffering Christ 
and these words beneath it: “I suffered 
thus for thee. What hast thou done for 
Me?” It is easy to see the effect of such 
a sentiment in his laborious, benevolent life. 
“Chinese” Gordon’s favorite motto was 
from Proverbs: “Trust in the Lord with 
all thy heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” 
Martin Luther’s watchword was, “The 
just shall live by faith.” 

The Bible is rich in sententious sayings, 
wise bits of practical philosophy, pithy, 
pungent paragraphs full of the meat of 
sound sense. The Book of Proverbs alone 
contains hundreds of verses which may be 
described as some one described one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, “Each word a gem, 
each line a crown, each finished page a 
king’s storehouse of jewels.” 

If any reader doubts the value of the 
Bible in the practical affairs of the world 
let him collect from the Book of Proverbs 
all that relates to wisdom, thrift, chastity, 
domestic peace, personal integrity, house- 
hold economy and social virtues. Then 
weigh their worth as guiding principles, 
and see if they do not outwealth all other 
writings of the kind, ancient and modern. 

Not a few of the best maxims of wise 
men outside of the Scriptures owe their 
origin to the Christian religion. As these 
lines show: 

“The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide— 
So do not hurry, 

That man is blest 

Who does his best 

And leaves the rest— 
So do not worry.” 

And also these: 

“Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

So blow it east or blow it west, 
Whichever way it blows is best.” 

Is not this in perfect accord with the 
Christian view of life? Select your life 
motto, your yearly text, your daily proverb 
with reference to the word and will of God. 
Hide in your heart the golden rule, the 
Sermon on the Mount, the parables of 
Christ. There is wisdom. There is truth. 
There is help from on high. 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


ai io question of Sunday observance 

cannot be considered apart from the 
question of the true end of life. A man 
enters the American race eager, if not to 
distance, at least to keep pace with, his 
competitors. His doctor tells him he 
ought to take exercise; he replies, I have 
no time. His wife begs him to take his 
meals more leisurely; he replies, I have no 
time. His children clamor for more of 
their father at home and an occasional day 
off; he replies, I have no time. His work 
spills over into Sunday, or he works so 
hard and rests so little through the week 
that he has no inclination for a service at 
church or any forth-giving fellowship at 
home; to the whispered rebukes of his con- 
science he replies, I have no time. 

What does this “I have no time” mean? 
It means that he is so busy making a for- 
tune or earning a living that he has no 
time and little inclination for the higher 
life—for culture, worship, home. 

What is the remedy? Not rules prescrib- 
ing hours for sleep, or meals, or children, 
or worship. Such rules are better than 
nothing. But the real remedy is a radical 
change in the point of view. Life is the 
end of life. To live purely, nobly, to culti- 
vate the mind and develop the affections, 
to reverence God, love our fellows, make 
sacred our home, inspire and instruct our 
children—this is what we are on earth for. 
This involves giving to the children a roof 
for shelter, food to eat, clothes to wear; 
but this is only the beginning. It also in- 
volves giving to them, and giving to so- 
ciety, something more and higher than 
shelter, food, and clothes. Not until a man 
lives that he may himself reverence God 
and love his fellows, and that he may in- 
spire them with reverence and love—not 
until this is the end of his life, and the ma- 
terial conditions take their proper second 
place in his estimation, is he prepared to 
consider the Sabbath question. Not till 
then can he realize that the Sabbath is a 
privilege, not a prohibition; not till then 
can he realize that the spirit of the Fourth 
Commandment is this—For one day in 
seven you are released from the law, In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn thy 
daily bread; for one day in seven the 
cherubim sheathe the flaming sword, and 
we are invited out of the wilderness with 
its thorns and thistles, to return to Eden, 
where labor is not toil, and the sighing is 
turned to song. 

How shall one use the day of privilege 
‘to the best advantage, for himself, for his 
family, and for society? Not by attempting 
to go back to the Puritan idea as it is ex- 
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pressed in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith; not by a resolve to be “taken up 
the whole time in the public and private 
exercises of worship, and in the duties of 
necessity and mercy.” Any such continuous 
concentration of the mind upon one theme 
is equally destructive of rest and of spirit- 
ual culture. It is psychologically impos- 
sible; and is inconsistent alike with the 
teaching of Scripture, with reason, and 
with experience. 

Not by turning the day into one of mere 
merrymaking and junketing, a day of frolic 
and games; not by consecrating it to golf 
in the morning and automobiling in the 
afternoon; not by converting it into a 
weekly composite of Thanksgiving Day 
and Fourth of July. This is not to give 
either body or mind the best rest; it is not 
to give the life any real inspiration; and it 
is generally to purchase a more than doubt- 
ful pleasure by depriving one of needed 
rest and refreshment. 

Make it first of all a day of rest. Escape 
from the cares and worries of life. Lay 
aside the current problems. If you take a 
Sunday paper, do not read it until evening. 
At least leave poltics and the markets till 
Monday. So live on Sunday as to prepare 
yourself to take up the week’s work on 
Monday with a fresh mind. : 

Make it a home day. Give it to the 
wife and the children. Remember that you 
cannot make it sacred to them unless you 
make it dear to them. “Call the Sabbath 
a delight,” says Isaiah. He who would 
make the Sabbath sacred to his children 
must know how to make it a delight to 
them. 

Turn the thoughts part of the time to 
public and private exercises of worship. 
If possible, do this with others in a church 
service. This is sometimes impossible. 
Sometimes there is no church accessible. 
Sometimes there is no church that can be 
made inspirational, attractive, or even more 
than barely endurable. Even when the 
church service is barren and inadequate, 
rest, inspiration, and joy may often be 
found in the endeavor by one’s presence 
and co-operation to improve it. And there 
is always nossible the church in the home. 
Where the service of song is possible, it 
fuses the hearts of the family in one ex- 
perience by uniting their voices in one 
voice. 2 

Further than this one cannot prescrib 
for another. We certainly can give no 
Sabbath rules. We cannot say that golf 
is right and tennis is wrong, or that riding 
is right and boating is wrong. One may 
make nature a sacred temple; one may 
make the church a secular meeting-place 
for the performance of an irksome duty. 


Missic 
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The church choir may be a burden; the 
bird choir may be an inspiration. Yet he 
who has: human sympathies should find his 
spirit uplifted by sharing his penitences 
and his aspirations with others for an hour. 
If one has no such sympathies, we cannot 
advise him. A worship which is unpleas- 
ing to the worshiper cannot well be 
pleasing to God. We can only say that the 
Sabbath is ill spent if it sends us back to 
our weekly work irritated, wearied, re- 
luctant; and the Sabbath is well spent if 
it sends us back refreshed in body, mind, 
and spirit, to take up a round of daily 
duties and unselfish service with a new in- 
spiration of courage, hope, and patience. 
The best of rules are a poor substitute 
for the right spirit; and we cannot in any 
way so well interpret that spirit as by 
quoting George Herbert’s interpretation: 


O Day most calm, most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 

The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a Friend, and with his blood; 

The couch of time, care’s balm and bay! 
The week were dark, but for thy light! 

Thy torch doth show the way. 

The Outlook. 


“WELCOME HOME.” 
ADDRESS TO COUNTY COMMISSIONERS.* 


Mr. President and County Commissioners 
of Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: The old county of Lancaster 
bids you a cordial Welcome Home! The 
three original counties of the Province of 
Pennsylvania were Philadelphia, Bucks and 
Chester, all of them established in 1682, 
two hundred and twenty-four years ago. 
From Philadelphia came a part of Berks 
in 1752, and all of Montgomery in 1784. 
From Bucks came a part of Berks, and, 
directly or indirectly, the seven counties of 
Northampton, Wayne, Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
Pike, Monroe and Carbon, named here in 
the order of their erection into counties, 
all of them in the eastern part of the State. 
From Chester came Delaware in 1789. But 
sixty years before that—as early as 1729— 
Lancaster had given to Chester a definite 
boundary line on the west, and was erected 
into a great county, including all of the Penn- 
sylvania wilderness that lay to the west and 
northwest, an area of thirty-five thousand or 
more square miles. She made a generous 
contribution of territory to Berks in 1752; 
and, directly or indirectly, the entire fifty- 
five counties of the State not already named 

* Address of welcome to the County Com- 
Missioners of Pennsylvania, August 21, 1906, 
by Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Mayor, at their annual 
convention held in Lancaster. 
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have been carved out of her vast original 
domain. Five-sixths of the counties of 
Pennsylvania, sixty-seven in number, were 
for twenty years in and of the county of 
Lancaster. York was the first to be cut 
away, in 1749, and Cumberland next, in 
1750. Camberon, in 1860, was the last 
organized within this area, just III years 
after York. 

So that to-day, in your personality, Lan- 
caster bids the official representatives of her 
many lusty children and grandchildren a 
hearty welcome back to the old homestead. 
And the same glad welcome she extends to 
her proud mother county of Chester, and 
to the representatives of a dozen other 
great counties knit to her by ties of asso- 
ciation and of kindred. Welcome to Lan- 
caster ! 

They say there is a remarkable woman 
in Texas named King—it ought to be Queen 
—who owns a million acres of land, and, at 
the age of seventy and over, directs and 
controls, as she has done for many years 
past, her herds of a hundred thousand cattle 
and her other vast property interests. We 
don’t have anybody like that in Lancaster 
county. She owns 1,500 square miles—one- 
half more than all our great county—for 
Lancaster has less than 1,000, her exact 
figures being 973. But we have 19,484 resi- 
dent freeholders; 20,693 male tenants; 50,- 
036 resident taxables; real estate to the 
value of $91,861,227, nearly all of it sub- 
ject to taxation for public utilities of vari- 
ous kinds; and a population of 165,000. It 
would be easy to multiply statistics here, 
but that is aside from our purpose. Far 
better many small holders in homes of con- 
tent, with churches and schools, than a sin- 
gle one so great as this through whose 
ranch a trunk railroad runs for more than 
a hundred miles. Neither man nor locality 
is rich, simply in the “abundance of 
things ” which he or it possesses. Russell 
Sage lost more money in New York the 
other day, when he went a selfish, shiver- 
ing beggar, into the Beyond, than the 
assessed valuation of all Lancaster county. 
There is many a man in our midst hoeing 
potatoes in their season who is infinitely 
richer than he, or Croesus, or any other 
of his money-grabbing kind has ever been. 

But still we like sometimes to compare 
material results and talk the interesting 
figures of the census tables. And while we 
are about it, let us look for a moment 
longer at these oldest counties of Pennsyl- 
vania that have grown into principalities 
during these two hundred years. We have 
in Lancaster half a million acres under 
cultivation, divided into more than 9,000 
farms. The value of our annual products, 
according to the census of 1890, aggregated 
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$7,657,790. Next after Lancaster came St. 
Lawrence county, in the northern part of 
New York, nearly three times as large, with 
crops valued at $6,054,160; then come back 
to Pennsylvania for the third county, Ches- 
ter, adjoining Lancaster, and one of the 
three original counties, with $5,863,800; 
then to Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
for the fourth, with $5,489,430; again to 
Eastern Pennsylvania for Bucks, another 
of our original counties, with its $5,411,- 
370; then to Colusa county, California, also 
three times as large as Lancaster, with $5,- 
357,350. These were the six foremost 
counties in the United States, as shown by 
the census of 1890, in the value of their 
agricultural products—and agriculture is 
our foundation industry, upon which all 
other industries rest and by which they 
must be supported. The assessed valuation 
of St. Lawrence is less than half and of 
Colusa less than one-fourth that of Lancas- 
ter. In 1900, the value of same products 
sold, consumed or on hand, for the same 
counties was: Lancaster, $9,320,208; St. 
Lawrence, $6,046,906; Chester, $5,970,229; 
Worcester, $4,869,123; Bucks, $5,960,056; 
Colusa, $5,027,120. But in the census of 


1900, the six counties leading in value of 
agricultural products (not fed to live stock 
in this estimate) are as follows: Lancaster, 
Penna., $9,210,815; McClean, Illinois, $8,- 


831,515; Los Angeles, California, $7,527,- 
530; Champaign, Illinois, $7,311,102; La- 
salle, Illinois, $7,201,557; Dane, Wisconsin, 
$7,058,339. Here in Pennsylvania in 1890, 
we were good-natured, and willing to sand- 
wich in other counties to encourage the 
States outside. And they have been en- 
couraged. But the place of honor is ours. 
We mean to hold it, so long as we can. 
Less than a hundred years ago Lancaster 
was the largest inland town in the United 
States. We are glad to know of many far 
greater towns to the west of us to-day. 

So much, and perhaps too much, for Lan- 
caster. Permit me in closing, to say a word 
of the important work you gentlemen, the 
County Commissioners of Pennsylvania, 
have done and are doing. 

The Constitution requires that there 
shall be three Commissioners elected in 
each county for a term of three years, and 
provides that one of them shall be of the 
minority party in politics—a sane provision. 
They are under oath and bond to perform 
to the best of their ability the responsible 
duties which devolve upon them. They rep- 
resent the corporate authority of the county. 
They borrow money and issue bonds; erect 
county buildings and keep them in repair; 
erect bridges and keep them in repair; re- 
vise assessments and apportion taxes; make 
annual estimates of expense and publish 
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annual statements; hear appeals and make 
abatements; appoint tax collectors; make 
reports to State authorities ; certify triennial 
enumeration of taxables to the several 
school districts; register and have full 
charge of unseated lands; receive fines and 
bequests; appoint mercantile appraisers; 
verify standards of weights and measures; 
furnish ballot boxes and blanks, etc., for 
elections; furnish necessaries and materials 
for labor to the county jails; visit the peni- 
tentiaries; purchase ground for certain uses 
and for building purposes, etc., etc. These 
and other grave duties devolve upon the 
County Commissioners, quiet men, for the 
most part, who make little show of author- 
ity, whose duties and responsibilities are 
little understood by the average citizen, but 
who are substantial men of power and in- 
fluence everywhere throughout the State. 

Time was when each locality was con- 
tent to administer its affairs in the good 
old way of stage-coach days and the pre- 
telegraphic era. There were few conven- 
tions of editors or educators, or professional 
men in the lines of law, medicine, and di- 
vinity, and none of water superintendents, 
railroad officials, farmers and fruit growers, 
sanitary engineers, or County Commis- 
sioners. Then that to which people had 
grown accustomed was good enough. Now 
conventions are rife everywhere, and in 
almost every line of public or private inter- 
est or utility. “ Make things better!” is the 
stimulating cry in this our day of tele- 
graphs, telephones, lightning presses and 
ever-widening intelligence. 

This is the twentieth annual convention 
of the County Commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania. The subjects named in your three 
days’ programme are of interest to your- 
selves and importance to the public: The 
best time for making registration of voters 
and of school children; better laws for care 
of the poor by County Commissioners; 
salaries instead of fees for Aldermen and 
Justices of the Peace; moneys that should 
remain in the county instead of being paid 
into an overflowing State treasury; appor- 
tionment of assessors by Commissioners or 
the Court instead of election; no criminal 
jurisdiction for Mayors in cities of the 
third class except under city ordinances; 
fees of Sheriff in certain cases; enrollment 
of school children by school boards; taxing 
public utilities for local purposes, and the 
merits and defects of the road law. These 
are simply questions of good government 
which you desire to make constantly bet- 
ter, and they should be of interest to all 
of us. 

‘Some things, we suppose, you will see 
while with us, our Court House, Almshouse, 
Hospital and other places. We have no 
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parks to show you, but your successors in 
office will find them a generation hence, for 
we are beginning to do something in this 
direction. It is a long way from the big 
spring that flowed near the great hickory 
tree in Gibson’s pasture, when Lancaster 
was Hickorytown, to the new filter plant 
on the Conestoga. We can’t show you the 
spring or the hickory tree, but we can show 
you our 1.ew filter—which is more than 
Philadelphia can do—our most important 
public improvement during the past fifty 
years, which people come far to see, and 
in which we know you will be interested. 

I trust, gentlemen, that your stay in our 
midst may be pleasant in every way, and 
that your deliberations may be profitable 
to yourselves and to the State. Again I 
bid you, Welcome to Lancaster ! 


a 


LEVE US OUR LANGWIGE. 


ENGLISH PAPERS APPEAL TO PRESIDENT 
“ RUZVELT.” 

[* is somewhat startling to find in the 

English press such epithets as “ anarch- 
ist” applied to the President of the United 
States in place of the unbridled eulogy 
with which he has been lauded for the last 
two years. Every newspaper in London 
to-day turns it heaviest editorial guns upon 
Roosevelt and all because he has ventured 
to touch with profane pen that most 
sacred of Anglo-Saxon possessions, the 
English language. They do not go quite 
so far as to suggest lynching, yet it is clear 
that some of the leaders in the evening 
papers were written whilé steam poured 
from the collars of the enraged editors. 
They are all in accord for once with Ber- 
nard Shaw, who said recently that “ it took 
the combined efforts of Peter the Great, 
Julius Caesar and Pope Gregory to revise 
the calendar. How, therefore, can Car- 
negie, with all his millions, even possibly 
with the assistance of Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, hope to revise the 
English language ?” 
_ The Pall Mall Gazette in its denuncia- 
tion says: “ The sort of man who so inter- 
feres with the standard rules of grammar 
and spelling as to worry more than his 
immediate circle of friends and relations is 
an anarchist.” The Evening News repu- 
diates what. it calls the American language 
entirely, and gives President Roosevelt 
carte blanche in making a tongue “as little 
like Anglo-Saxon as Volapuk or Espe- 
ranto.” It adds: “ We quite see the justice 
of the contention that the Declaration of 
Independence should apply to the language 
as well as to the States. Americans are 
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Americans, and they have a perfect right 
to do what they will with the words they 
use as they have to manipulate the stock 
market according to their inclinations.” 
The Star remarks of President Roosevelt 
that having introduced a new and guaran- 
teed brand of canned beef to the world this 
tireless innovator is engaged in populariz- 
ing a new brand of canned spelling. The 
Evening Standard loses its temper com- 
pletely. It asks how dares this temporary 
President of an amiable republic, presume 
to dictate to us how to spell a language 
which is ours, while America is still a 
savage and undiscovered country. If 
Roosevelt likes to meddle with spelling, well 
and good, so long as it is clearly under- 
stood that it is merely an American lan- 
guage he is creating. Our language is our 
own; we love it, and we shall write it as 
is proper. 

The Globe prophesies that Roosevelt will 
find, like William the Conqueror, that it is 
easier to subdue a people than a language. 
and that the resistance of the Filipinos to 
American rule is child’s play to the stub- 
born valor of the English “ough.” Then 
this relentless critic becomes thunderous 
and launches an insult which can scarcely 
have consequences less than war. It says: 
“We have no desire to belittle American 
achievement, and we are even content to 
admit that Walt Whitman wrote poetry, if 
that will smooth matters, but we must ven- 
ture to point out that in literature the United 
States still remains a province of England.” 
The writer points out that President Roose- 
velt has not the necessary authority for 
even the comparatively moderate changes 
he proposes and he is in danger of making 
a dialect instead of reforming a language. 
“Thru,” the editor remarks in disgust, is 
mere barbarism, and “ thoroly ” and “ thru- 
out” are nothing less than literary emetics. 
The Globe’s leader, under the heading 
“Yanky Panky,” concludes: “We reely 
think Ruzvelt and his frends mite leve us 
our own langwige. They have not left us 
much else. In sum instances it may be 
puzling, espeshuly to a foriner and an ima- 
ture skoolboy, but its orthografy has a 
sertin historikal valu and we do not like 
to part with it. Of kors if Ruzvelt, backed 
up by Karnegi, sez we hav got to reform 
our speling we shal hav to, and that wil be 
the end of it, for Karnegi has awl the dol- 
lers and Ruzvelt has awl the branes, but 
awl the same it wil be dasht hard lines.” 
Another paper, discounting the future, 
prints a letter from a “korespondent,” 
dated “ Lundun, Aug. 25, 20th,” beginning: 
“Tt will possibly have escapt the notis of 
your reders that today is the r1ooth anni- 
versary of Roosevelt’s grate speling reform. 
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On this day just a sentury ago that grate 
man who had acted as pecemaker between 
Rusher and Japan, who had flowted the 
Senate, stampt on trusts, sat at tabul with 
culured sitizens and was expecting a third 
tirm ov offis as President started to tutch 
up the Inglish langwidge. How he got the 
idea history does not say. Perhaps he was 
jellus of Julius Sezer, who left his mark 
on the kalinder. Perhaps he argued that 
what a benited pagan ov shady ancestry 
had done he cud do. Possibly Karnegie, 
who was something of a filantropist at the 
time, had arowsed him. Anyway, he set 
out with an independenz of spirit which 
did him credit. Wot was gud enuf in the 
times ov Shakspere and Milton wos not gud 
enuf for him and the enlitent peepel, sed 
he, so he put off his cote and set to. He 
began with 300 wirds, a sort of dropping 
of gud sede. Today we are blest with a 
new langwidge.” 

If the mere secular press greets the Presi- 
dent’s latest reform in this fashion one 
‘trembles for him when the Spectator, the 
Atheneum and other literary battleships 
turn their broadsides on him next week. 
Dr. Emil Reich, the author and lecturer 
on history, says: ‘“ Roosevelt’s plan 
breathes that scorn of history which is 
natural in a nation of yesterday, but is not 
acceptable to the old, historic English na- 
tion.”—New York Sun. 


CONTRASTED SOLILOQUIES. 


JANE TAYLOR. 


“TELL,” exclaimed a young lady just 
returned from school, “ my educa- 
tion is at last finished! Indeed, it would 
be strange if, after five years’ hard applica- 
tion, anything were left incomplete. Hap- 
pily, that is all over now, and I have noth- 
ing to do but exercise my various accom- 
plishments. ; 

“Tet me see! As to French, I am mis- 
tress of that, and speak it, if possible, with 
more fluency than English. Italian I can 
read with ease and pronounce very well. 
Music I have learned till I am perfectly sick 
of it. But now that we have a grand piano, 
I must continue to practice a little; yes, 
music is the only thing I need now improve 
myself in. 

“My drawings are universally admired, 
especially the shells and flowers, which are 
beautiful, certainly; besides this, I have a 
decided taste in all kinds of fancy orna- 
ments. And then in my dancing and waltz- 
ing, our master himself owned that he 
could take me no further! Since I have 
just the figure for it, certainly it would be 
unpardonable if I did not execl. 
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“As to common things—geography, his- 
tory, philosophy, and all that—thank my 
stars I’m through them all! There’s noth- 
ing more to be learned in that direction; 
and I may now consider myself not only 
perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly 
well-informed! Well, to be sure, how much 
I have fagged through! The only wonder 
is that one head can contain it all.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed a silver-haired sage, 
“ how narrow is the utmost extent of human 
science! I have spent my life in acquiring 
knowledge, but how little do I know! The 
more deeply I attempt to penetrate the 
secrets of nature, the more I am bewildered. 
Beyond a certain limit all is but conjecture 
or confusion, so that the advantage of the 
learned over the ignorant is, greatly, in 
having ascertained how little can be known. 

“Tt is true that I can measure the sun 
and compute the distances of the planets; I 
can calculate their periodical movements, 
and even comprehend the laws by which 
they perform their sublime revolutions; but 
with regard to their construction and the 
beings which inhabit them, what do I 
know more than the clown? 

“T remark that all bodies, unsupported, 
fall to the ground, and I am taught to ac- 
count for this by the law of gravitation. 
But what have I gained here more.than a 
term, a word? Does it convey to my mind 
any idea of the nature of that mysterious 
and invisible chain which draws all things 
to a common centre? I observe the effect, 
I give a name to the cause; but can I ex- 
plain or comprehend it? 

“Pursuing the track of the naturalist, I 
have learned to distinguish the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, but can 
I tell, after all this toil, whence a single 
blade of grass derives its vitality? Could 
the most minute researches enable me to 
discover the exquisite pencil that paints 
and fringes the flower of the field? Have 
I ever detected the secret that gives their 
brilliant color to the ruby and the emerald, 
or the art that enamels the delicate shell? 

“Leaving the material creation, my 
thoughts have often ascended to loftier 
subjects and indulged in metaphysical 
speculation. And here, while I perceive in 
myself the two distinct qualities of matter 
and mind, I am baffled in every attempt to 
comprehend their mutual dependence and 
mysterious connection. When my hand. 
moves in obedience to my will, have I the 
most distant conception of the manner in 
which the volition is either communicated 
or understood? 

“Ever has man been struggling with his 
own impotence, and vainly endeavoring to 
overleap the bounds which limit his anx- 
ious inquiries. What have I gained by my 
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laborious researches but a humbling con- 
viction of my weakness and ignorance? 
How little has man, at his best estate, of 
which to boast! What folly in him to 
glory in his contracted powers, or to value 
himself upon his imperfect acquisitions !” 


CHINESE TO DIG CANAL. 





= labor shall be given a thor- 

ough test on the Panama Canal. Con- 
tracts calling for 2,500 Chinamen for canal 
work have been prepared, and advertise- 
ments will be issued by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission in a few days asking for pro- 
posals from labor agents. If the initial 
2,500 Chinamen prove a success, it is likely 
that many more will be taken to the isth- 
mus to do the work which is too hard for 
the Jamaicans now employed there in large 
numbers. Organized labor has offered 
much opposition to the employment of con- 
tract Chinese labor, but the Jamaican work- 
men have proven inadequate, sufficient 
Spaniards cannot be had immediately to 
rush the work, and the Chinese are the last 
hope of the commission. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, 
Chairman Shonts, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and other men prominently 
identified with the work have delayed em- 
ploying Chinese until it became evident that 
the other help available was not equal to 
the demands. The administration has taken 
the position that the canal must be dug at 
any cost, and although the President urged 
that there be no haste in employing Chi- 
nese, he did not stand permanently in the 
way of plans to try the coolies. 

It is the intention of the commission to 
ask for bids from labor agents, who will 
arrange with the Chinese Government for 
the exportation of labor, transport the Chi- 
nese to the isthmus under contract to work 
for a fixed wage and ship them back to 
China, thus relieving the commission of 
all detail work and all responsibility. 

A bond will be required of all con- 
tractors for a satisfactory fulfillment of any 
contract they may enter into with the com- 
mission. There are said to be about 30 
labor agencies which supply Chinese to con- 
tractors in all parts of the world. These 
agents are familiar with all the Chinese 
laws, stand ready to pay money to the 
families of men who are going into their 
service and are ready on short notice to 
meet demands for an unlimited number 
of coolies. 

Leroy Park, a labor agent in the employ 
of the commission, is still in Spain nego- 
tiating with the Spanish Government for 
the employment of a large number of penin- 
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sular Spaniards on the isthmus. His ef- 
forts promise to be successful and the com- 
mission expects to recruit many high-grade 
workingmen from Spain. 

It is the desire of Chief Engineer 
Stevens to have several kinds of laborers 
on the isthmus. The employment of the 
Chinese will not displace the Jamaicans 
who are already there, but it is not likely 
that many more West India negroes will be 
hired if the Chinese prove a success. The 
negroes are paid only eighty cents a day as 
against $1.60 to the Spaniards, who are 
said to be capable of doing three times as 
much work. 

If the contractors obtaining help for the 
commission do not pay more on the isth- 
mus than Chinese are paid in other parts 
of the world, it is believed the daily wage 
of the coolies will be less than that of the 
Jamaicans on the isthmus. 


——__~. —____ —_ 


JUST BOUGHT A DICTIONARY. 


Mistur Epytur—Sur: How abowt that 
noo dickshunary that I hav just bot? Iz 
that to be put out uv comishun by the 
Prezzedunt’s ordor? And if it iz, hoo iz 
goin to pa me for it? I can’t uford to blo 
in my muny for a noo dickshunary evry da, 
and evn if I could, evn if I wuz mayd uv 


*muny, whare wood I git the dickshunarys? 


I shood think it mite taik kwite sum time, 
evn wurking nite and da, to git up a noo 
dickshunary. And in the menetim whare 
wood we be? Woodn’t we hav in this fare 
land uv ours the gratest wurd riut ever 
wuz? Woodn’t pepul in general awl looz 
thare heds, more or les? And prewfreders, 
in partikulur, awl go plum starin krazi? 

For until we gut our noo dickshunarys 
owt woodn’t evrybudy be speling in hiz 
own swete wa? And woodn’t that, in a 
mity short time, git us awl so bawled up 
that we woodn’t no whare we wuz? 

Woodn’t wun man spel wun wa and 
anuthr man anuthr, and evry man stik to 
hiz own wa? And woodn’t that mak 
divishuns betwene frends, and brake up 
familiz, and maybe bring down upon us 
the most komplikated civil war in awl his- 
toree ? 

And if it didn’t do that, if we ezkaped 
war, whare wood owr much vaunted ded 
leter offis be in such an emerjencee? 
Woodn’t it taik about a milyun pepul to 
help thare, insted uv a fu hundred, helping 
to desifer the adresez on leters? And 
woodn’t we finuly hav to awl giv up the 
irun and stele biznis, and the grane and 
korn biznis, and awl manufacktchuring and 
traid, and wun haf uv the poppulashun be 
emploid inturpurting bookz and noozpaperz 
and things, bak into the orijenul Inglish, 
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so that pepul kood rede them, until we gut 
those noo dickshunariz? 
I think our Prezzedunt menes well, but 
this time I think he slipt a kog. 
I hav just bot a noo dickshunary. 
AnxksHus Man. 


NU SPELIN SUTES AND PLEZES HIM. 


Tu the Editur: Wen mi muther red to 
me wat wuz riten in the Herald to-da about 
the spelin, I klapt mi hands for joi. I hav 
alwaze blusht for mi spelin, altho I tri 
hard tu do wel, but if such grate men as 
Profesor Mathuse and Prezident Rusefelt, 
also Mr. Karnage, say that the nu wa—the 
simplefide spelin—is rite, wi, I am glad. 

I said tu muther: “I am no mor yur 
accurst boi; I kannot be wipt fur mi bad 
spelin, fur I spel rite, and as smart men 
spel, so si no mor for me, dere muthur.” 

I am ankshus for skule to comense so 
that the puls ov the publick skule boi kan 
be felt. I hop his hands wil be klen when 
his puls is felt. Mi ame is to be a grate 
skolur, and this nu wa wil be a grate help 
tu me. I wish the Board of Simplifide 
Spelin wud mete sune, for I kan skarsle 
wate for the nu wurds to be printid. 

Wud yu, kind Mr. Editur, plese put this 
in yur gude papur, so Mr. Mathuse wil no 


how plesed is TomME Tri. 





FIREFLIES. 


BY CHARLES M’ILVAINE. 


ke have read so many pretty ideas 
about glow-worms and fireflies that 
you have almost ceased to think of them as 
things; very much as you do of the rose, the 
violet, the lily of the valley. It is real hard 
to think of the rose as having stickers. 
It puts the rose on the level with a briar. 
It is not easy to believe that the glow-worm 
is not a worm; that the firefly is not a fly; 
they are not often thought of as anything 
but beautiful lights; yet the truth must be 
told; they are both beetles. The glow- 
worm is the female of one species; the fire- 
fly the female of another. The females 
show their lamps; their male admirers go 
to them. 

The glow-worm is a wingless female, 
which looks very much like a stupid grub 
of some sort. The pale green light it shows 
is steady. It glows. The lightning bug 
(firefly, fire-bettle), has wings—two true 
wings, two wing covers. Its light is 
flashed where it pleases Mistress Beetle 
to flash it. These flashes come so suddenly 
out of the dark that they are not unlike 
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spots of lightning. That is the reason the 
fire-beetle is often wrongly called lightning 
bug. 

We naturally wonder how it is that an 
insect carrying enough light to make several 
hundred bright flashes, neither burns up 
nor sets anything on fire. This is one of 
the greatest of puzzles. It beats any of 
the puzzles in the papers or magazines. 
The glow-worm and the fire-beetle have the 
secret of making a light without perceptible 
heat. A spark of anything burning, many 
times less than the size of a fire-beetle’s 
light, would burn your fingers if you 
touched it. The fire-beetle is always cold. 

One summer night I stood listening to 
the roar of an approaching storm among the 
roofs and steeples of Cambridge, close by. 
I noticed a few fireflies flashing their lan- 
terns among and high above the tree-tops 
of a near-by grove. In a moment the wind 
struck the trees with violence. Instantly 
the air was full of fire streaks. Thousands 
of fire-beetles were driven from their 
perches, and in their flight the flashes of 
their lanterns were carried like a rain of 
sparks upon the blast. The unusual sight 
was so real that for an instant I was 
startled. I did not at once think of the 
cause. I feared some of the outbuildings 
would catch fire. 

Swarms of the fire-beetles are sometimes 
immense. A marvelous story is told in one 
of the Government Reports upon “ Insect 
Life,” which says of a swarm in New Jersey 
that made night as light as day, frightening 
the people and waking the chickens. 

Along the banks and over the lake-like 
eddies of Elk River, in West Virginia, I 
have seen the fire-beetles so plentiful and 
brilliant that their flashes in the air and 
reflections in the water gave me the thought 
that the Milky Way of the heavens had 
come down to bathe in the cool waters of 
the river. 

There are several kinds (species) of fire- 
beetles. The largest live in South and Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies and Cuba. 
Fine print can be read by the light of one 
of them. A few of them confined together 
give enough light to write by. Some of the 
people of these countries use them for 
lighting their houses. Ladies fasten them 
on their hair and in their dresses to flash 
as living jewels. One of the early historiaris 
of Central America gives an interesting and 
curious account of these fireflies. He says: 
“They have two stars close by their eyes, 
and two more under their wings, which give 
so great a light that by it you can spin, 
weave, write, and paint; and the Spaniards 
go by night to hunt the utios, or little 
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rabbits of that country, and a-fishing, car- 
rying these animals tied to their great toes 
or thumbs, and they call them locuyos, be- 
ing also of use to save them from the gnats, 
which are there very troublesome. They 
take them in the night with fire-brands, 
because they make to the light, and they 
are so unwieldy that when they fall they 
cannot rise again, and the men stroaking 
their faces and hands with a sort of mois- 


ture which is in those stars, seem to be~ 


afire as long as it lasts.” In China the 
poorer students use a species of fire-beetle 
to light them while they read. The Chinese 
boys, no matter who or what they are, have 
a great prize ahead of them. If they study 
hard, and are bright enough to pass the 
early examinations, they may in time be- 
come rulers of districts, governors, and be 
ennobled. A good thing about the Chinese 
law is that, if a Chinaman by his energy 
and brains becomes a noble, his parents are 
made nobles for bringing up such a child. 
His children have to rise by their own 
worth. There is always a far greater prize 
than simply nobility ahead of an American 
boy or girl who studies. This is a knowl- 
edge which, if properly used, will bring 
every other good. 

The name by which the fire-beetle, firefly, 
lightning bug, passes in insect society is 
Photinus pyralis. Photinus in Greek means 
light, shining. Pyralis comes from a Greek 
word meaning a winged insect supposed 
to live on fire. It is about half an inch 
long, slender, and has a soft body. Even 
the wing covers are rather soft. All the 
fire-beetles have eleven joints in each of 
their feelers——antenne. The best way to 
know one when you see it in the daytime 
is to catch one when it tells on itself at 
night. The true fire-beetles fly only at 
night. Their eggs hatch grubs or larve. 
These feed on earthworms and insects with 
soft bodies. When the grubs are ready to 
change into another shape, they cover them- 
selves with an earthen cell. In this they 
pass, without eating, from larve (grubs) 
to pup. This is usually in June. In ten 
days after they shut themselves up in 
earthen cells they come forth full-grown 
fire-beetles, with their lanterns inside of 
them. If you will place one on the face of 
your watch you can see the time by its 
light. 

Very small things, which persons have 
not seen before, will often get up very big 
scares. It is told that away back in years 
a number of persons landed on one of the 
islands of the West Indies at night. They 
saw distant woods lighted up by great num- 
bers of fire-beetles. These they supposed 





to be Spaniards coming by torchlight to 
destroy them. They scurried off to their 
ships and left. 

Decaying vegetable matter sometimes 
gives forth light. I have read a newspaper 
by the light of a certain kind of decaying 
toadstool. It is probable that the light of 
a fire-beetle is made by the vegetable mat- 
ter which it eats. This decays inside the 
bettle. I hope you will take my word for 
it, and not mash fire-beetles,—the light is 
steady within the beetle. When the beetle 
wishes to show it, it moves certain parts 
of its body,—opens its lanterns. If a beetle 
is mashed between your fingers in the dark, 
the light will show for a short time on your 
fingers. 

We all admire the stars,—we have them 
all the year round; but we feel more at 
home with the fire-beetles,—they are more 
sociable—Sunday School Times. 





THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 


SUPT. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 


ESUS taught with infinite patience. He 
never was in a hurry. He had no time 

to be in a hurry, but he always had time to 
do a thing that should be done. Here is an 


+ example worth much to every teacher. 


How hard it is for us to understand that 
our best teaching is not always possible; 
that conditions determine results. A wise 
teacher will always labor to predispose the 
learner to receive the best instruction. In 
the entire round of the recitation there may 
be but one minute when all the conditions 
make possible fine teaching. It is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to mold the conditions 
and bring to pass this sublime moment and 
then teach as Jesus taught. 

At the opening of Matthew 5 we have a 
striking illustration of the deliberate qual- 
ity of this teacher. He sees the multitude. 
He then goes up into a mountain. Then he 
sat down, and after that his disciples came 
unto him, and he opened his mouth and. 
spoke unto them. Notice with what deliber- 
ation he predisposes the disciples to receive 
this great message. There is no sign of 
haste. There is no evidence of impatience. 
There is no attempt to hurry the conditions, 
but, with a masterful control of himself, he 
predisposes the conditions for favorable 
teaching. I have no doubt his sayings went 
all the more deeply into the conscience, and 
fastened themselves more securely within 
the soul of the disciples, because of this de- 
liberate treatment of them. In the fifteenth 
chapter I called attention to this same 
quality when Jesus was at the Feast of the 
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Tabernacles in Jerusalem. It will amply 
reward you to go through the Gospels and 
make a personal study of this same quality 
as it appears again and again in his teach- 
ing. 

Another quality in the teachine of Jesus 
that stands out with marvelous clearness is 
his treatment of common things to figure 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 
We have an educational law of great value 
which may be formulated in some such way 
as this: In teaching proceed from the simple 
to the complex, from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from the individual to the univer- 
sal. This law was never better honored or 
more steadfastly adhered to by any great 
teacher than by Jesus. It was his definite 
purpose to bring plainly to the understand- 
ing of his disciples and the multitude the 
significance of the kingdom of heaven. 
With what fine skill he linked the kingdom 
of heaven with all the common objects in 
the every-day life of his learners. He 
likens it to a man who sowed good seed 
in his field, to a grain of mustard-seed, to 
leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, to a treasure hid 
in a field, to a merchantman seeking goodly 
pearls, to a net that is cast into the sea, to a 
man who is a householder, to a certain king 
who made a marriage for his son, to ten 


virgins, to a man traveling in a far country, 
and other equally common and easily com- 


prehended objects. It seems as if every- 
thing that God had set in his universe be- 
came with this teacher the type and symbol 
of the one great, supreme truth that he came 
to teach. Let us pray devoutly and study 
steadfastly to catch something of his su- 
preme power in the use of the multitudinous 
materials so ready at hand as teaching 
agencies. 

In John 3 Jesus gives us an additional 
illustration of his power to use familiar 
things immediately present to the senses 
in enforcing a great truth. A great scholar 
comes to him in the night. Nicodemus, in 
fear of his associates, slips through the 
shadows of the streets to the place where 
the great teacher abides. He hastily opens 
and closes the door, shuts himself from 
the world, and opens himself to the great 
teacher. As these two sit conversing upon 
the mysteries of birth into the kingdom, 
Nicodemus is puzzled, perplexed, confused, 
and finds himself unable to follow the great 
teacher’s thought. The teacher, realizing 
this, says, “ Marvel not,” and then follows 
a fine illustration of the use of the con- 
crete. Through the room in which they sat 
swept the night wind, and Jesus said, 
“Nicodemus, listen; the wind bloweth 
where it will, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
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eth and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” Here Jesus 
shows again his mastery over common 
things as a basis of approach to the greater 
things which he desired to present to the 
spirit of this learned man. 

In the next chapter we have even a finer 
illustration of their great power. Jesus sat 
at a well, and a woman of Samaria came 
to draw water. He did an unusual thing, 
in saying to a stranger-woman, “ Give me a 
drink.” On the basis of this request, step 
by step, with skill and patience and insight, 
he built into the spirit of this woman the 
great lesson that God is a Spirit, and that 
he that spake unto her is the Christ. So 
incident after incident reveals skill in the 
use of the concrete to help the learner com- 
prehend the abstract and the general truth. 
Note also the fact that Jesus used the same 
method whether he taught an ignorant wo- 
man or a learned doctor of the law. He 
had no need to grade his materials, but he 
saw in everything sufficient material to 
nourish every grade of mind that came to 
him to learn. So, I take it, it would be with 
us if we, like him, knew how to teach; and 
once again I must impress the fact that it 
is the power of the teacher more than the 
grading of the material that makes success 
possible in the training of a human soul. 
Give the children teachers first. Graded 
materials of instruction will inevitably fol- 
low in due time. 

Another marked characteristic of the 
teaching of Jesus is found in the fact that 
he changed the basis of instruction from 
one of negation to one of assertion. He up- 
turned all the negative forms of thought 
that ran riot with the development of the 
human spirit, and substituted positive guid- 
ance in all right living. Over and over 
again, in the Sermon on the Mount, he re- 
minded his disciples that the law is, “ Thou 
shalt not,” but his teaching is “ Thou shalt.” 
There is a world-wide difference between 
negative instruction and positive instruc- 
tion. These negative rules and forms of 
thought have but one virtue. They keep 
us from doing the thing that we ought not 
to do. They fail, however, to tell us what 
we should do; and the world needs guidance 
in right doing more than it needs negations. 

I sometimes think that if the old school- 
houses could speak out the one word that 
they have heard most frequently repeated 
within their walls, they would send forth 
with a shout the word “Don’t!” I am 
quite sure that in many homes most of the 
moral teaching of the child consists in tell- 
ing him what he ought not to do. From 
daylight to twilight it is one incessant round 
of don’t do this, and don’t do that, and don’t 
do the other thing, until the wearied spirit 
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of the child in despair calls out, “‘ What can 
I do?” Jesus comes as a protest against 
this proscriptive teaching, and deliberately 
sets about to tell the world what it must do 
to be saved. He builds, therefore, a posi- 
tive and a constructive code of ethics, and 
this product has been the guidance of the 
human race in all the years that have in- 
tervened. 

We know no better saying of what duty 
should consist, we have no wiser statement 
of what conduct should be, than the simple 
sayings of the majestic teacher. Let us 
consider thoughtfully the great value of 
this teaching of Jesus. He tells us what we 
shall do. He knows what conduct should 
be. He has the courage as well as the 
ability to urge men everywhere to do things 
because he knows the things that are right. 
Some of us are not so clear in these matters. 
We are able generally to issue a negative 
command, to halt wrong-doing, to stop evil 
tendencies; but when we are asked to say, 
on the other hand, what the child should 
do, we are helpless. Our words fail to fur- 
nish guidance, and our best thought is im- 
petuous and useless. 

I remember that the great laws written 
on the tables of stone, and given to Moses 
when he was in the mountain in the morn- 
ing alone with God, are couched in nega- 
tive form. I appreciate all that that means. 


I understand how necessary it is that law 
should formulate its decree in that way, for 


law is the arrest of wrong-doing. Jesus 
Christ came to fulfil the law by showing 
the better way. Instead of halting the hu- 
man race in the mad rush to ruin, he turns 
them face about, and points them to the 
everlasting kingdom of the Father, and 
says, with an appeal that is over-mastering, 
“Come unto me.” Perhaps nothing in all 
the sayings of Jesus has been so potential 
in confirming his divinity in the souls of 
his followers as this specific guidance in 
tight-doing. We turn to him in the con- 
fident conviction that he knows the way 
that we should tread. We know that he 
knows, and for that reason we worship 
him. Is it necessary, then, to emphasize 
more than has already been done the im- 
portance of telling children always and 
everywhere the things that they should do? 
The Sunday-School should be the construc- 
tive agency, pointing children steadily to 
those lines of thought and conduct that are 
in harmony with the divine law. 

In harmony with this thought I wish to 
make a suggestion to those earnest people 
who think it their duty to fortify the minds 
of children against all possible forms of evil 
by telling them years in advance of the 
time what things they shall be sure not to 
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do. There was a time when the public 
school teacher felt that he should announce 
at the opening of his school a long list of 
rules telling children what they should not 
do, but experience soon taught that no num- 
ber of rules could possibly cover all the diffi- 
culties that would arise in the school. For 
that reason this plan was long since aban- 
doned, and to-day we put before the chil- 
dren no formal and extended list of “ Thou 
shalt nots”; but instead, we appeal to the 
common element of justice and equity which 
is everywhere innate in the soul, and which 
the pupil is just as likely to know as the 
teacher. 

One teacher who thought he would avoid 
any possible wrong-doing on the part of his 
pupils noticed in a school-yard a wood-shed. 
Thereupon he announced to the children 
that they must not play on the roof of that 
wood-shed. It hadn’t entered the minds of 
the children that that was a good place to 
play, but at the suggestion of the teacher 
they soon found out that the roof was the 
only spot on earth that would afford ade- 
quate pleasure. Sometimes as many as 
seventeen were found upon it! A very well- 
disposed mother, but not wise, on leaving 
her home one day, said to the older chil- 
dren, “ Now be sure to put no beans in the 
baby’s ears.” The children had never 
thought of such a thing, but when she re- 
turned the baby’s ears were well filled with 
beans! Over against this sort of thing, 
and in harmony with the example of Jesus, 
the better way is to tell the child plainly 
just what he should do. 

May I safely assume that, as a result of 
our ordinary method of teaching, we make 
the child more familiar with the evil to 
be avoided than with the good to be per- 
formed? Is this wise? Some negative 
teaching is undoubtedly necessary. It has 
a preventive value. But my notion is that 
the best teaching is that which gives to our 
boys and girls guidance in the things to be 
done. We no longer lay emphasis upon 
false syntax to teach correct English. We 
no longer make the misspelled word the 
most prominent one. We lay the burden 
of our effort upon securing correct forms 
of words and sentences. We should com- 
mend the good more than we condemn the 
evil. This builds stable ethical and religi- 
ous concepts in the soul. The effect of 
this is significant. How often the Christian 
leaders denounce evil things with merciless 
energy! How seldom do they know how 
to give wise guidance in reforming the 
world! Let us pray for power to guide 
the world to the right things, to the great 
teacher, to the Father-soul—S. S. Times. 
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SPELLING REFORM. 


HE purpose of all written language is 
to represent or express, as nearly as 
possible, the sounds of speech. The advo- 
cates of “fonetic” spelling only argue in 
support of what nobody denies. But our 
English spelling, following our English 
speech, has grown in such a complicated 
way, with so many additions from other 
languages than our own, that we have all 
manner of symbols for the same sound and 
many sounds expressed by the same sym- 
bol. Learned men have been debating for 
a long time how this may best be remedied, 
but the anomalies are so great, especially in 
the uncertainty of our vowel sounds, that 
a root-and-branch reform would require 
little short of a reconstruction of our whole 
written language—even were the spoken 
language fixed—and from this every really 
learned man recoils. 

On the other hand, we know that Eng- 
lish spelling never has been fixed, but that 
the general course of usage has made for 
simplification. There are notable excep- 
tions, but it will be found that in the course 
of generations there is a natural tendency 
to simplification, to the omission of ob- 
viously superfluous letters and to the sur- 
vival of the easier of alternative forms. 
Noah Webster recognized this tendency 
and endeavored to hasten it, but of his “ re- 
forms” only those endured which had al- 
ready commended themselves to general 
use. Recent spelling reformers have sought 
to carry the same process farther and more 
rapidly, but seldom have two of them 
agreed how far they wished to go. 

The recommendations of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, to which renewed attention 
has just been drawn, are valuable because 
they indicate a measure of such agreement 
among a number of qualified men. Very 
little studv of these recommendations is 
sufficient to show that they embrace no ac- 
tual reformation of English spelling. They 
carry a little farther the work which Noah 
Webster: attempted, recognizing certain 
obvious tendencies toward simplification 
and endeavoring to bring these under some 
orderly system, but they do not touch any 
of the difficulties which are fundamental. 
Even this limited “ reform,” however, is not 
without its perplexities and inconsistencies, 
though it has been the evident purpose to 
excite as little antagonism as possible. 

One conspicuous recommendation is not 
an innovation at all, but a return to an 
earlier form never entirely unused—the in- 
flection in t rather than ed. Shakespeare 
does not furnish a standard for modern 


orthography, but where he, or the printers» 


of his day, used crost, dropt, fixt, husht, 
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mist, stopt, tript and the like, our customary 
forms of crossed, dropped and so forth are 
really the innovations. They were adopted, 
no doubt, by spelling reformers of a for- 
mer age, the more clearly to express the 
origin and significance of the word. They 
have that advantage still; but no violence 
is inflicted upon English literature by the 
proposal that the “simpler” form should 
be preferred. 

Allied with this use of t in place of ed 
is the preference of f over gh in such words 
as “ draught,” or over ph when it expresses 
the same sound, as in “fantom.” This last 
may seem an innocent suggestion, yet it 
represents the kind of alteration that most 
excites the hostility of etymologists, since 
it drops the recognized indication of the 
Greek origin of the word. There can be no 
objection, on the other hand, to the effort 
to systematize the choice between s and z, 
as in “assize,” “comprize,” “ criticize,” or 
between c and s, as in “defense,” “ pre- 
tense.” This is a choice which often gives 
a writer pause, and it will be a convenience 
to use each consonant to express its own 
sound, 

All this is reasonably simple. The 
dropping of superfluous letters may appear 
equally so. Yet here the scheme quickly 
meets complications. Any one may write 
“ prolog” who likes that abbreviated form, 
but we are not sure that a person who 
writes “ program” would not pronounce it 
“progrum,” or that dropping the final let- 
ters from “etiquette” does not accompany 
a like slurring of the last syllable. “ Gazel,” 
as another example, certainly does not rep- 
resent the same sound as “ gazelle.” 

As we follow this pursuit of superfluous 
letters we get into further difficulties. The 
u in “guild” is unquestionably superfluous, 
and our board proposes to spell it “ gild.” 
This is quite a different thing, and the use- 
ful word “guild” is thus dropped out of 
the language. If these changes are pro- 
posed on any principle, then “ guilt ” must 
equally be represented “gilt,” bringing 
more confusion of ideas. We are further 
asked to drop the superfluous ¢ in such 
words as “scimitar” and “scythe,” to be 
written “sithe,”’ but the board still retains 
the c in “sceptre” and prudently abstains 
from meddling with the perplexing ch in 
“schedule,” or the quite superfluous ch in 


“schism,” which should logically be writ- . 


“ 


ten “ sism.” 

These are sufficient examples of the diffi- 
culty of establishing any general rules. It 
is very easy to drop the superfluous letters 
from “though” and spell it “tho,” but if 
we apply the same rule to “dough” we 
make it “do,” and we are no nearer uni- 
formity than before. We have now no 
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less than seven ways of indicating the sound 
of o in “ tho ”—go, toe, loaf, mould, dough, 
grow, sew; six or seven for the short 
sound of i—tin, sieve, been, busy, women, 
wych, English; while our single letter a 
denotes six or eight different sounds. This 
is the real crux of spelling reform. We 
are familiar with the symbols long in use 
and recognize the sounds they signify. 
When we attempt to reduce these symbols 


to a uniform system, we find that we shall | 


have to take our reform in very small in- 
stalments or not at all. 

The President, who has great faith in 
the efficacy of an executive order, has ap- 
plied his reforming energy to English 
spelling and has ordered the adoption, in 
the Government Printing Office, of the re- 
forms recommended by the Board, of which 
Professor Matthews, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the chairman, and Mr. Carnegie the 
financial promoter. The publications of the 
Government Printing Office, however, have 
never been looked to as a literary stand- 
ard, nor have they such general circulation 
as must give this new accession to the 
“movement ” widespread popular influence. 

The project of the Board stops very far 
short of any general reform. It does go far 
enough to arouse the antagonism of those 
who cling to existing forms of words as a 
guide to their derivation, but it does not 
touch any of the fundamental problems, 
such as the uniform expression of vowel 
sounds. The main idea thus far advanced 
is the omission of what are regarded as 
superfluous letters and the substitution of 
one letter for two where it will express the 
same sound. In brief, we are “askt” to 
prefer the antique form of the participle in 
“t” rather than “ed” in all cases, as 
“stept,” “dropt,” “blest” and the like, to 
write “draft” rather than “ draught,” 
“tho” rather than “though,” etc.; to sub- 
stitute “f” for “ph” in “sulphur”; to 
use but one “1” in such words as “ distil ” 
or “fulness,” and generally to drop final 
letters that do not affect the pronunciation 
of the word, as “ etiquet,” “ preterit,” “ pro- 
gram,” “catalog,” “ pur ”—for “purr.” In 
words in “ence” or “ense,” the s is to 
be used, as “ pretense,” and z rather than 
s in “criticize,” “supervize” and the like. 
The diphthongs z and e@ are to be replaced 
by e; “er” is preferred to “re” in words 
like “theatre,’ and “or” to “our” in 
“labor” and so on, and we are to drop the 
¢ from words like “simitar” and “ sithe.” 

This is the extent of the “ reforms” cov- 
ered by the President’s executive order. 
Some of them are indifferent, and most of 
them are in line with an evident modern 
tendency, though even this limited experi- 
ment challenges criticism. The committee’s 
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own list of words bristles with exceptions, 
and it is not at all certain that all the let- 
ters they would drop are superfluous or 
that their changes do not suggest mispro- 
nunciation. The advocates of spelling re- 
form believe that it will facilitate the learn- 
ing of the language; but it is the spoken 
language, after all, that is the living thing, 
and in teaching this the schoolmaster needs 


| more help than he will get from an execu- 


tive order.—Public Ledger. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
ace my father’s death our family 
have resided in London. I am in 
practice as a surgeon there. My mother 
died two years after we left Widford. I 
set out one morning to walk; I reached 
Widford about eleven in the forenoon; 
after a slight breakfast at my inn—where 
I was: mortified to perceive the old land- 
lord did not know me again—I rambled 
over all my accustomed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be 
sold. I entered, unmolested, into the room 
that had been my bedchamber. I kneeled 
down on the spot where my little bed had 
stood; I felt like a child, I prayed like one; 
it seemed as though old times were to re- 
turn again; I looked round involuntarily, 
expecting to see some face I knew; but all 
was naked and mute. The bed was gone. 
My little pane of painted window, through 
which I loved to look at the sun when I 
awoke on a fine summer’s morning, was 
taken out, and had been replaced by one 
of common glass. I visited, by turns, every 
chamber; they were all desolate and un- 
furnished, one excepted, in which the 
owner had left a harpsichord, probably to 
be sold: I touched the keys—I played old 
Scottish tunes which had delighted me 
when a child. Past associations revived 
with the music, blended with a sense of 
unreality, which at last became too power-. 
ful: I rushed out of the room to give 
vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knowing where, into 
an old wood that stands at the back of the 
house; we called it the Wilderness. A well- 
known form was missing, that used to 
meet me in this place—it was thine, Ben 
Moxam—the kindest, gentlest, politest of 
human beings, yet was he nothing higher 
than a gardener in the family. Honest 
creature! thou didst never pass me in my 
childish rambles without a soft speech and 
asmile. I remember thy good-natured face. 
But there is one thing for which I can 
never forgive thee, Ben Moxam—that thou 
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didst join with an old maiden aunt of mine 
in a cruel plot to lop away the hanging 
branches of the old fir-trees: I remember 
them sweeping the ground. In this Wilder- 
ness I found myself, after a ten years’ ab- 
sence. Its stately fir trees were yet stand- 
ing, with all their luxuriant company of 
underwood: the squirrel was there, and 
the melancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon ; 
all was as I had left it. My heart softened 
at the sight; it seemed as though my char- 
acter had been suffering a change since I 
forsook these shades. 

My parents were both dead; I had no 
counsellor left, no experience of age to 
direct me, no sweet voice of reproof. The 
Lord had taken away my friends, and I 
knew not where He had laid them. I paced 
round the Wilderness, seeking a comforter. 
I prayed that I might be restored to that 
state of innocence in which I had wandered 
in those shades. Methought my request 
was heard, for it seemed as though the 
stains of manhood were passing from me, 
and I were relapsing into the purity and 
simplicity of childhood. I was content to 
be molded into a perfect child. I stood still, 
as in a trance. I dreamed that I was en- 
joying a personal intercourse with my 
heavenly Father, and, extravagantly, put 
off the shoes from my feet, for the place 
where I stood, I thought, was holy ground. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

I continued in the churchyard, reading 
the various inscriptions, and moralizing on 
them with that kind of levity which will 
not unfrequently spring up in the mind, in 
the midst of deep melancholy. I read of 
nothing but careful parents, loving hus- 
bands, and dutiful children. I said jest- 
ingly, Where be all the bad people buried? 
Bad parents, bad husbands, bad children, 
what cemeteries are appointed for these? 
do they not sleep in consecrated ground? 
or is it but a pious fiction, a generous over- 
sight, in the survivors, which thus tricks out 
men’s epitaphs when dead, who, in their 
lifetime, discharged the offices of life, per- 
haps, but lamely? Their failings, with their 
reproaches, now sleep with them in the 
grave. Man wars not with the dead. It is 
a trait of human nature, for which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group 
assembled at the other end of the church- 
yard: it was a company of children, who 
were gathered round a young man, dressed 
in black, sitting on a grave-stone. He 
seemed to be asking them questions, prob- 
ably about their learning; and one little 
dirty ragged-headed fellow was clambering 
up his knees to kiss him. As I drew near 
them, I thought I discerned in the stranger 
a mild benignity of countenance which I 
had somewhere seen before: I gazed at 
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him more attentively. It was Allan Clare! 
sitting on the grave of his sister. I threw 
my arms about his neck. I exclaimed, 
“ Allan!” He turned his eyes upon me; he 
knew me: we both wept aloud. It seemed 
as though the interval since we parted had 
been as nothing; I cried out, “Come, and 
tell me all about these things.” I drew 
him away from his little friends, took him 
to my inn, secured a room where we might 
be private, ordered some fresh wine; scarce 
knowing what I did, I danced for joy. 
Allan was quite overcome, and, taking me 
by the hand, he said, “ This repays me for 
all.” 

It was a proud day for me: I had found 
the friend whom I had thought dead: Earth 
seemed to me no longer valuable than as it 
contained him, and existence a blessing no 
longer than while I should live to be his 
comforter. I began, at leisure, to survey 
him with more attention. Time and grief 
had left few traces of that fine enthusiasm 
which once burned in his countenance: his 
eyes had lost their original fire, but they 
retained an uncommon sweetness, and, 
whenever they were turned upon me, their 
smile pierced to my heart. “ Allan, I fear 
you have been a sufferer?” He replied not, 
and I could not press him further. I could 
not recall the dead to life again. ; 

So we told old stories, and repeated old 
poetry, and sang old songs, as if nothing 
had happened. We sat till very late. I 
forgot that I had purposed returning to 
town that evening: to Allan all places were 
alike: I grew noisy, he grew cheerful: 
Allan’s old manners, old enthusiasm, were 
returning upon him: we laughed, we wept, 
we mingled our tears, and talked extrava- 
gantly. Allan was my chamber-fellow that 
night; and we lay awake planning schemes 
of living together under the same roof, en- 
tering upon similar pursuits,—praising God 
that we had met. 


AN HONEST TOOP. 


LOUISE R. BAKER. 


i lige sunshine poured down radiantly on 

the mountain road, causing the white 
stones to shine out distinctly and the dark 
rocks to show all their picturesqueness. 
Old man Toop held the hand of his grand- 
son, Johnny, as the two of them moved 
along with their faces turned in the di- 
rection of the square log schoolhouse 
wherein Johnny received his learning. 
Old man Toop was bound on a pleasure 
expedition—he was going to hear Johnny 
spell such difficult words as clatter, spat- 
= patter, as he stood at the head of his 
class. 
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Old man Toop never tired of bragging of 
the Toops. “ Yes,” he said to Johnny, “I 
heered you last night say your spellin’ to 
your mother, and I wa’n’t surprised that 
you didn’t miss a word, for I always 
knowed that if a Toop went to school he 
was plumb bound fer to larn to spell. It’s 
a mighty fine thing to git hold of advantages, 
and to profit by ’em is another thing; but 
there ain’t never yet been a Toop born 
into the world, as I knowed of, that was the 
kind of feller to git hold of advantages and 
not to profit by ’°em. Eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Thar’s something else,” said old man 
Toop, cheerfully, “and I ‘low I ain’t brag- 
gin’ when I make the statement. To my 
knowledge, sure and certain, there ain’t 
never yet been a Toop born into the world 
that wa’n’t honest. Most of ’em ain’t never 
had no advantages; none of ’em ’ceptin’ 
yourself, Johnny, ever stood head of a 
spellin’ class. You kin spell better’n your 
father and better’n your grandfather, but 
I don’t say as you kin beat ’em in honesty.” 

“No, sir,” said Johnny, meekly. 

“There ain’t never been no_ school- 
teachers among the Toops,” went on the 
old man; “you're the first one to have no- 
tions high as that, Johnny. Up to date the 
Toops have been plain workin’men, wood 
choppers, nearly all of ’em, but they’ve 
every one of ’em been honest straight along; 
and when I say honest I don’t jest mean 
that they ain’t rogued another man’s coat; 
I mean they’ve been fair and square in their 
hearts to every neighbor ever come nigh 
em ” 


“Yes, sir,” said Johnny, almost in a 
whisper. 

The little hand in the big hand grew hot 
with the rest of Johnny, and it was prob- 
able that old man Toop felt it tremble; 


but he went on talking. “It’s harder fer 
some folks to be honest than fer others,” 
he said. “Sometimes there gits into a 
family a timid kind of a woman, and I say 
it’s harder fer a feller born o’ that thar 
woman to treat his neighbors fair and 
square, maybe, than it is fer a feller whose 
mother, like his father, is ’feered o’ nothin’. 
The Toops they manage fer to conquer all 
sech disadvantages.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

The little boy grabbed off his hat at the 
door of the schoolhouse, and the old man 
lifted his cap with a great reverence for 
everything connected with that wonderful 
advantage, education, from the genial 
young school-teacher, who never broke his 
word, down to the rude desks and benches. 

Visitors at the schoolhouse were always 
welcome, but being, as a rule, polite and un- 
ostentatious, they usually betook themselves 
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to that corner of the room where the stove, 
no longer needed for fire purposes, was at 
present stowed for the summer. 

The sun was shining through the window 
near the teacher’s desk, and it fell, bewilder- 
ingly beautiful, on the heads and faces of 
the long row of boys and girls that formed 
the spelling class, with Johnny at its head; 
just so it had fallen on the mountain road, 
and old man Toop, who had seen the white 
stones and the dark rocks, saw now the 
shining faces of the members of the spelling 
class, all but the face of Johnny. whose 
head was bowed. “Like the mother,” 
thought the old man, a little sorely. The 
Toops were in the habit of holding their 
heads right up. 

“Speak out,” said the teacher and 
laughed. “ Remember we have company in 
the schoolhouse,’ but old man Toop had 
to strain his ears to catch the letters s-p-a-t- 
t-e-r that came from Johnny’s lips. 

“Like the mother,” he thought again. 
“All the Toops I ever knowed anything 
about spoke straight out; none of ’em was 
afeer’d o’ nothin’.” 

“T’m_ sorry,’ said the young school- 
teacher, turning to the visitor unostenta- 
tiously occupying a part of the stove corner, 
“that you will have to witness a thrashing, 
Mr. Toop, especially after listening to such 
very good spelling. But, you see, I’m a 
man of my word.” 

“ That’s right,” said old man Toop; “ I'll 
wait for the thrashing.” 

“This is the way of it, Mr. Toop,” ex- 
plained the teacher. ‘“ When I first came 
here it was nothing at all uncommon for a 
window pane to be smashed once or twice 
a week; neither was it uncommon for the 
teacher’s ink to be upset over desk and floor 
as often as a window was smashed. Well, I 
recently laid down a rule to that effect that 
if any boy smashed a window he was to be 
thrashed in public the next day; and I laid 
down another rule of a similar nature in 
regard to the upsetting of the teacher’s 
ink. Yesterday I came in here and found 
this ball.” He lifted from his desk a base- 
ball liberally smeared with ink. “It had 
come through a window, smashing a pane, 
and lit into the inkstand. So you see both 
rules were broken; therefore, to-day I am 
obliged to thrash the boy who owns the 
ball.” 

“ He'll be a better boy after the thrashin’, 
sir,” said old man Toop. “I'll wait fer to 
see the thrashin’.” ; ta 

“No use your saying you didn’t do it, 
said the teacher, severely, after ordering’ the 
culprit to take off his coat. “ Everybody 
knows you are too stingy to lend it to 
anybody else.” 
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“T lost it,” whispered the culprit. 

“ Everybody knows you can lie,” said the 
young teacher, with the bluntness of the 
mountain folks. “Mr. Toop, what do you 
say to this sort of circumstantial evidence? 
The ball that came through that window 
and knocked over my inkstand belongs to 
a boy who is too stingy to lend his pocket- 
knife to a neighbor to sharpen a slate pen- 
cil, and is always over-careful with his prop- 
erty. He is, moreover, I regret to say, a 
boy who does not tell the truth. What do 
you say to the circumstantial evidence?” 

Suddenly, in imagination, old man Toop 
felt a little trembling hand grow hot all 
over. He too grew hot. “I say,” he called 
out in the loud voice of the Toops, “that 
if any other feller throwed the ball, now’s 
his chance to come forward and prove that 
he ain’t a coward by takin’ the thrashin’ like 
aman. It may be the turnin’ p’int of his 
life. If another feller throwed the ball, he’s 
going to be honest or he’s goin’ to be dis- 
honest this day, and maybe, on account of 
this day, honest or dishonest all the days 
of his life. I’m goin’ to wait to see that 
thar thrashin’.” 

Then, also suddenly, a meek little figure 
bobbed up before the school-teacher, stand- 
ing there with the rod in his hand. A pair 
of soft blue eye were raised to his aston- 
ished gaze, but a voice that old man Toop 
would never forget vibrated through the 
log schoolhouse. “I found the ball and 
throwed it, sir,’ said Johnny Toop; “and 
I’m here to take three thrashin’s—one for 
smashin’ the window, one for upsettin’ the 
ink, and one for not bein’ fair and square.” 

“You!” cried the teacher; “ you, Johnny 
Toop?” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said old man Toop, 
a little later, as he shook hands vigorously 
with the young school-teacher outside the 
door of the log schoolhouse wherein the 
best speller had just been thrashed. “I 
come down here to listen to Johnny spell 
sech long words as ‘patter’ and ‘clatter’ 
and the like, and I heered him all right, 
though he done it in a voice as timid as his 
mother’s. And this day I seen Johnny Toop 
thrashed by the teacher, but first I heered 
some’n’ better’n the spellin; I heered that 
little feller own himself a coward like a man 
and in a voice as big and brave as any of 
the Toops; I heered him with my own ears 
prove himself honest like every one of the 
Toops, and I’m proud and happv to be his 
grandfather. Good mornin’, sir.” 

Inside the schoolhouse, sitting at a little 
rude desk on a small part of a rude little 
bench, was Johnny Toop, with a new, 
strange life within him—the courage of the 
Toops swelling his veins. 
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A CARD SYSTEM OF INFORMA- 
TIONAL TEACHING. 


VIRGIL HILLYER. 


eee casual visitor, finding my pupils of 
nine and ten so well informed on the 
sculpture of Michael Angelo, the life of 
Demosthenes, the several theories of vol- 
canic eruption, and a hundred other such 
topics, implies by his comments that I 
have employed some underhanded means 
in attaining such results; I have either been 
cramming the children or they have been 
especially prepared for an exhibition. Even 
when convinced of the genuineness of the 
recitation, “there must be something rad- 
ically wrong,” they argue, “for it is not 
the usual thing to see boys of such a tender 
age so canny.” I have even heard them 
pity the poor little brains that must be sub- 
jected to some hothouse forcing process; 
and such complaint in spite of the fact that 
no text-books are used, the school is only 
one session of half a day in length, and no 
outside study whatever is allowed. Now, 
the only necromancy I use is a card sys- 


tem, that makes informational teaching as , 


fascinating as a game, and the results un- 
usually sure and permanent. ; 

Several years ago I remarked the fact 
that among railroad postal clerks, who have 
to learn oftentimes the names of thousands 
of post offices, and at just what station the 
mail for each has to be put off, it was the 
general practice to prepare cards for their 
study,—one card for each post office, the 
name on one side and via what station on 
the reverse. I have seen a clerk busily 
poring over a pack of cards, passing one 
after another slowly in review,—‘ Dalton, 
Burden, Gadsville, Pikes, Woolham ”—now 
and then reversing the card to make sure of 
the town’s whereabouts. Such a clerk sort- 
ing mail on a flying train must know in- 
stantly that a letter addressed “ Drigger ” 
must be put off at “Jeston.” It occurred 
to me that if cards were of value in mem- 
orizing such abstract ideas, and in securing 
fluency and surety in recollection, they 
might be made of use in the class-room also. 
Accordingly I set about adapting cards 
to my teaching, and my success has been 
so gratifying that I feel eager to explain 
how I reach it. I shall not stop to describe 
my many tentative efforts to adapt the cards 
to class work, but shall proceed at once to 
explain the system I now use. 

Case I. Where text-books are used and 
lessons are prepared for recitation. 

The teacher in advance of the lesson 
writes out on large-sized visiting cards 
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(4” x 214”) topics or questions covering all 
the points to be studied, one topic to each 
card. For example, if the subject is geol- 
ogy, and the lesson assigned is on volcanoes, 
the teacher prepares cards as follows: 
“Two theories for cause of volcanic ac- 
tion,” “Five products of volcanoes,” “A 
volcanic neck,” “ Volcanic cone,” etc.; a 
dozen or a score of such card topics accord- 
ing to the difficulty of the lesson and the 
time available for its preparation. These 
cards are then placed in a rack accessible 
to the pupil while preparing the lesson. The 
pupil is required to read the text carefully 
first, after which he may examine the cards 
and fit himself to recite upon all the topics. 

The recitation is conducted as follows: 
The teacher, with the cards on the day’s 
lesson in his hand, reads the first topic and 
calls upon the first pupil to recite, the 
teacher and pupils adding to or supplement- 
ing the reply. If the answer is sufficiently 
satisfactory for a first lesson, the pupil is 
handed the card as a counter, and the 
teacher proceeds with the next card and 
pupil in the same way. If, however, the an- 
swer is unsatisfactory, the topic is explained 
by a volunteer or developed by the teacher, 
and the card is put at the bottom of the 
pack, not given out at that time even to 
another who may have answered it. When 
all the cards for the day, including those 
that were missed and placed at the bottom 
of the pack, have been answered, there 
follows a review of the cards that have been 
preserved from previous lessons and kept 
in the rack for continual going over. Now, 
if each topic were answered in full, the re- 
view of all the cards would occupy nearly 
as much time as was spent in all upon pre- 
vious recitations. A “yes” or “no” 
method is used, therefore, for review; that 
is, instead of answering the card, the pupil 
simply says “yes” or “no,” to show that 
he knows or does not know the answer. 
In case he says “yes,” if there is little 
doubt of his knowledge (and the teacher 
can usually tell), he receives the card as if 
he had answered it. If, however, the 
teacher doubts his affirmation or wishes the 
point explained he challenges the pupil, 
whereupon failure to answer satisfactorily 
calls for a forfeiture of a card already held. 
Frequent challenges, followed by a rigorous 
exaction of the penalty when deserved, ef- 
fectively prevent any fraudulent “ yes’s.” 
In case of a “no” reply, the pupil, of 
course, does not receive the card; but as a 
weak point, either in the pupil or the re- 
view, is disclosed, a valuable opportunity 
for re-explanation is given. By the “ yes” 
or “no” scheme of review, even at the 
end of the year, when a mass of cards has 
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accumulated, the entire ground covered 
may be reviewed in the course of a lesson 
or two. 

At the end of the lesson the pupil records 
the number of points he has made and the 
possible number he might have made had 
he answered all the cards. These records, 
which each pupil himself keeps, may be 
added up periodically, and the result com- 
pared with his own former records or with 
those of his classmates. If, however, a 
teacher feels convinced that such competi- 
tion is unhealthful, records or scores may 
be omitted without vitiating the card sys- 
tem, although I have found that keeping 
count gives vigor and inspiration to the 
work without introducing any harmful ele- 
ments. 

Case II. Where no text-books are used. 

For children of primary or elementary 
grades, text-books are certainly inadvisable. 
No histories, geographies, arithmetics, sci- 
ence primers,—no books that are to be 
studied—should be given to young children, 
for they do not know how to study advan- 
tageously. For public schools or incapable 
teachers text-books may be a present ne- 
cessity, but they are usually a confession 
of weakness, and a refuge for insufficient 
scholarship or lack of professional training. 
The teacher’s function should be to teach 

‘and not to hear a recitation, text-book in 
hand. 

Now, when text-books are not used the 
first half of the class-period is spent in 
developing the subject by object lesson, con- 
versation, story-telling, experimenting—by 
whatever method each teacher, according to 
his lights and the nature of the subject, 
decides is best. Cards do not appear till 
the conclusion, when the teacher calls for 
volunteer topics or questions based on the 
lesson, and if it has been successful hands 
will not be slow in appearing. To each 
pupil proposing a worthy topic a blank 
card is given, on which he immediately in- 
scribes his question. When all the points 
touched upon in the lesson have been writ- 
ten down in this way, the cards thus made 
are placed in the rack with all the other 
cards of the year on the same subject. The 
last part of the period is spent in going over 
the cards already in the rack, either by the 
full answer or the “yes” or “no” method, 
as already explained. 

Case III. The study of pictures. 

Pictures may be of great use in teaching 
geography, history, art, etc., but the value 
of ordinary illustrations in text-books, or 
even special photographs, is slight compared 
to the value of pictures used as described 
for cards. Small blue or carbon prints on 
a great variety of subjects may be pur- 
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chased at small cost,* or furnished by pupils 
from magazine clippings or other sources. 
These pictures may be mounted on uniform- 
sized cards and discussed, one or two a 
day, as a regular lesson, or in correlation 
with other work, then placed in a separate 
compartment of the card rack and reviewed 
like cards. In a single school year children 
will come to know in this way several hun- 
dred pictures comprising portraits of great 
men, photographs of famous paintings and 
sculpture, views, flags of nations, etc. 

Cards may also be used to great advan- 
tage in teaching both spelling and arith- 
metic; but as their use in these branches is 
quite different from that in ordinary infor- 
mational teaching, and the explanation quite 
another story, the application to these stud- 
ies cannot now be treated of. 

Now that the card system as applied to 
informational teaching has been fully ex- 
plained, let us consider some of its advan- 
tages and the reasons for its securing such 
marked results. 

In the first place, when text-books are 
used the cards emphasize the points in a 
lesson; they mark out the important from 
the unessential, the topic from its explana- 
tion; in short they analyze and outline the 
subject. In this way the cards not only 
help the pupil in his study, but, more im- 
portant still, teach him how to study. A 
young student oftentimes has so blurred an 
impression of a text-book lesson that even 
after half a dozen readings he cannot give 
a single sentence of information about 
it. The use of cards, however, soon calls 
his attention to points around which facts 
and figures cluster in an easily remembered 
way. a 

But the card system is at its best when 
no text-books are used. The decided reac- 
tion that it inspires in the child is perhaps 
its chief merit. The pupil competes with 
others in noticing points, in clearly formu- 
lating them and in committing them to writ- 
ing. A lesson given, no matter how inter- 
esting or good, hangs loose if its points are 
not made by the child and preserved for 
review. Now, with the card system, pupils 
are so eager to have their own manuscript 
in the rack, that the rivalry in suggesting 
acceptable topics that may be consigned to 
a card produces the most vigorous mental 
activity and the keenest analysis of the les- 
son. At the end of a year there is on the 
rack a card text-book which the pupils 
themselves have made, and which they 
know—a thousand pages or more—from 

*The Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., 
Hendricks, Syracuse, N. Y., and several other 
= have extensive lists of subjects at I cent 
eacn. 
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cover to cover. Each year brings forth a 
new edition with a new class as editor. It 
is their work,:the product of their efforts, 
and they know their subject as much bet- 
ter than the text-book student as an author 
of a book does than the reader. 

Another great merit of the card system 
is the opportunity it affords for daily re- 
view. Under ordinary prevailing conditions 
reviews take place only periodically, and 
usually the intervals are long. When an 
examination takes place, as each lesson has 
been self-centered, the memory must strain 
to recall a succession of unit lessons, the 
last of which is the brightest, and each pre- 
ceding fainter and fainter, till the vanish- 
ing point is quickly reached. With cards, 
however, review of the whole proceeds 
pari passu with the advance, so that past 
work is not only kept vividly in mind, but is 
added to, seen in a new light by constant 
association with the new. Thus it is that 
the oldest and earliest lessons grow both 
richer and more lasting. The pupil may not 
understand a lesson at first; he may have 
been absent or he may have neglected to 
prepare it, but eventually he can hardly 
escape knowing the lesson thoroughly, for 
the card topics will recur again and again. 
There is thus no loophole of escape. for the 
slow, the careless or the shirk who skims 
his lesson, trusting to a kind fortune that 
he may not be called upon. Periodical ex- 
aminations become quite pons 2S but 
if for any reason they are reqftired, the 
cards are a help to the examiner jn making 
out questions. Now, if the work has been 
developed in the class-room and not studied 
from a text-book a comprehensive review 
is well-nigh impossible unless cards have 
been used, as there is no record of every 
point treated. Neither can a pupil study 
for such a review or examination; he may 
even waive responsibility for some oral 
work, insisting, honestly, he may think, that 
the matter was never touched upon. 

College students find one of the best ways 
to prepare for an examination is to study 
the questions that have been given on simi- 
lar occasions before. Such questions (per- 
haps no more than a hundred in all) may so 
completely cover the ground that ability 
to answer all of them may mean the most 
thorough knowledge of the subject. In this 
way the study of card topics gives a mas-- 
tery of the subject. Questions written on 
the blackboard, or on pdper, or printed at 
the end of a text-book are also valuable in 
this same way; but they lack the other ad- 
vantages of cards. The invariable order of 
succession which a list presents affects 
recollection when, as in practice, names oc- 
cur out of this order. This is the reason 
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a postal clerk uses cards, not a list which 
would be simpler to make and easier to 
handle. Furthermore, the card presents a 
single impression for concentrated attention 
and study undisturbed by any distracting 
juxtaposition. 

Finally, the cards stand as a record of the 
teacher’s work, and the pack may be ex- 
amined at any time by parent or supervisor, 
and a few random cards put to the pupils 
will attest the thoroughness or superficiality 
of the teaching. At the end of the year a 
batch of selected and comprehensive cards 
may be sent on with the class to the next 
higher grade, so concatenating the successive 
years that each teacher carries on the work 
of the previous year without repeating or 
omitting anything. 

The advantages of the card system are 
quite evident, but its results are even more 
marked. Indeed, so unusual seems the fund 
of knowledge that my pupils display and 
so incredulous do visitors appear, that I 
unconsciously assume the airs of a “no- 
deception” mountebank, ostentatiously 
shuffling the cards and handling the pack 
with the ends of my fingers that my skep- 
tical audience may see there has been no 
stacking for exhibition purposes. 

Teachers may decry the value of infor- 
mational teaching and, impressed with the 
fleeting quality of facts and figures, pusilani- 
mously explain that the amount remembered 
does not matter, for the effect is still there; 
but facts have an intrinsic value, notwith- 
standing, and if, wihout a greater expendi- 
ture of time than formerly, facts once 
taught to be forgotten may be made a per- 
manent possession of the pupil, then by all 
means adopt the system that brings about 
such results.—Education. 





THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 


ANNA HAMLIN WIKEL. 

Gone well meaning but unimaginative 

teachers are opposed to fairy and folk 
stories. They say they want their pupils 
to get facts from their reading,—“ facts 
which will be of use to them in after-life.” 
But how are we to tell what facts will be 
of use to them? A child can, at best, master 
only a limited number. Would it not be 
better, then, to choose the literature that 
makes for character-building rather than 
that for fact-acquiring? Fairy tales are 
Strong in the ethical element. Herbert 
Spencer, in his Education, says, “ The edu- 
cation of the child must accord both in 
mode and arrangement with the education 
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of mankind considered historically; or in 
other words, the genesis of knowledge in 
the individual must follow in the same 
course as the genesis of knowledge in the 
race.” Another says that in the child’s 
flitting fancies are to be seen traces of 
about all the outgrown superstitions of 
the race, and that the crudest super- 
stitions are still very vital for childhood. 
It would seem, then, if we are to carry 
out the parallel between the race and 
the individual, that these legends of the 
grown people of the childhood of mankind 
are logically the literature for childhood. 
Hawthorne has given his testimony in favor 
of them in his Wonder Books, and Ruskin, 
Hugh Miller and many other great men 
most emphatically say they are the reading 
for children. The father of John Stuart 
Mill, though maintaining a very strict over- 
sight of his reading, allowed him the Ara- 
bian Nights. President Thwing says, 
“Children rarely have but one object in 
reading, and that is to amuse themselves ”; 
and surely in this playtime of life this aim 
should be the chief one. 

We know that in childhood fancy is 
livelier than at any other period of life, 
and this is one of the strongest reasons in 
favor of this class of literature. The 
child’s reading should follow the order of 
the development of the faculties of his 
mind. This order is Nature’s guide for his 
best mental and moral development. We 
must not anticipate Nature, but keep step 
with her in this business of training the 
young. Only when the ground is prepared 
is there wisdom in dropping in our seed. 
We must not forget that many of the high- 
est truths and deepest experiences of this 
old world are contained in germ in these 
wise and beautiful tales. These truths and 
experiences are symbolically conveyed to 
the child; and as childhood is the age of 
symbolism, this and the child’s decided pref- 
erence for such stories are the strongest 
kind of argument for fiction as opposed to 
“hard facts.” 

I remember telling to some little children : 
that beautiful fairy tale, “ The Fir Tree”; 
and when soon after one of them saw his 
own Christmas tree he stood looking at it, 
his eyes tender and loving, and turning to 
me said: “I wonder what it is thinking 
about?” Did not that story bring the little 
boy into close sympathy with Nature? An- 
other story told to a few little ones, all of 
whom were under six years of age, was 
about a dandelion that was discontented be- 
cause it seemed to be of no use in the world 
on account of its being out of its proper en- 
vironment. The moral of the little story, 
which was not made prominent, consisted 
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in the fact that the dandelion was of use in 
a humble way by affording shelter to a 
spider’s web. After the story was ended a 
child, with a glad voice, exclaimed, “Oh! 
it was of use!” Children do grasp the idea 
underlying such stories when told in a nat- 
ural manner. As a rule people are either 
too sentimental or too explanatory in story- 
telling in their desire to arouse a child’s 
moral or esthetic nature. 

I am far from deprecating giving facts 
to children if they can be imparted to them 
in an interesting, not a pedantic, way. One 
must be very sure, however, that the facts 
are of more value than the training given 
through the heart by those stories which 
embody a spiritual meaning. Moreover, 
children like facts of a certain kind. What 
could be more beautiful, more like a 
fairy tale than the lives of flowers and 
birds, of butterflies, or accounts of exciting 
adventures in strange lands? But I do de- 
plore the narrow spirit which leads adults 
to think that facts—dry, hard facts—should 
be the only or the principal mental pabulum 
of childhood, forgetting that there is plenty 
of knowledge in the world, but little of the 
creative faculty—imagination. The most 
tiresome people with whom we come in 
contact are people with facts but no fancy. 
They are heavier than lead. 

Early childhood should be free from for- 
mal methods of lezrning. Children should 
sip knowledge as the butterfly nectar, in 
the sunshine, in flowery places. Let us keep 
our “lilies of the field,” and not turn them 
into young savants or pedants. 

Children enjoy hearing about flowers, in- 
sects and even mechanical appliances. A 
wholesome child is full of questions, and 
these questions are usually landmarks 
showing us how far he has traveled knowl- 
edgeward. 

There is nothing more inspiring than bi- 
ography. Children love to hear about Hans 
Christian Andersen, Froebel, Audubon, 
Henry Berg, Clara Barton, of any one who 
can be connected with themselves or with 
things in which they are interested; and 
the good and great deeds of such lives are 
not only facts, but much more—inspiration. 
But no moral need be drawn. Let the child 
find it for himself. Truth thus found will, 
stick to him through life, for it will have 
been educed, unfolded from within himself. 
Such truth is the affinity of his moral na- 
ture. It alone helps him to find himself. 

The ordinary story which attempts to 
teach nature in fairy-tale disguise is, as a 
rule, wishy-washy. The same holds good 
in reference to the so-called Bible stories. 
The quaint Bible language is the best set- 
ting for the Old Testament heroes. Many 
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of the parables are especially fitted for chil- 
dren. The Great Teacher recognized this 
as a legitimate mode of teaching those to 
whom he said, “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
This principle we should follow in our Bible 
teaching of the young. 

Carlyle says that “ The true university of 
these days is a collection of books,” and 
children still in the kindergarten should 
have laid for them at least the foundation 
of such a university. In laying this foun- 
dation let us remember Plato’s words that 
“the fiction which children first hear should 
be adapted in the most perfect manner to 
the promotion of virtue.” In this good 
foundation I should place “ Mother Goose ” 
first of child lore; the great myths, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Grimm _ Brothers, 
ZEsop’s Fables, Arabian Nights, Alice in 
Wonderland, and even thus early, Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The allegorical style of this 
great book is especially adapted to children, 
as they readily grasp the vital truths which 
it embodies. Such wholesome, mirth-pro- 
voking books as The Brownies, Oliver 
Herford’s Child’s Primer, Peter Newell’s 
Rhymes and Pictures, Mrs. Ewing’s delight- 
ful books, and—but oh, there seems no limit 
to the suitable material for this foundation. 
When in after years this noble university 
is built to a lofty dome, and at its shining 
apex are placed Homer, Dante and Shakes- 
peare, verily they will not find the founda- 
tion unworthy or unstable. 

By all means let the child have a low 
bookcase of his own. He should be taught 
to be careful of his books, and not unneces- 
sarily thumb-mark them or turn down the 
leaves. It is well to teach him how cor- 
rectly to open a book for the first time. 
Children like to do things properly. As 
they find great pleasure in imitating grown 
people, there is in these early lessons no 
hardship for them if they are conducted 
in a spirit of helpful comradeship. Books 
are just the right present for birthdays, 
holidays and keepsakes at any time. The 
day on which the gift is bestowed and the 
name of the giver will add to it interest and 
sentiment. 

The child must be allowed to feel the 
pleasure and responsibility of ownership, 
for aside from its being his right, there 
are great possibilities of character-building 
in simple possession when the child is 
taught how rightly to use it. Let him lend 
his books, to his less fortunate playmates, 
and in this way a spirit of helpfulness, a 
desire to share his pleasures with others, 
is cultivated. But we must not compel him 
to lend them when he is reluctant to do so. 
The child heart must be trained until he 
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voluntarily desires to give pleasure even at 
the risk of a spoilt book. Above all, it 
must not be forgotten that one of our chief 
aims should be to form a habit of reading 
good literature, a habit that will be a bless- 
ing through life. 





IN THE SPIRIT. 


I FELT, I thought, I sympathized, I 
responded to the wonderful, the beau- 

tiful, the life about me. My soul was filled. 
Tears of gratitude welled up that I, “ poor 
worm of dust,” was a part of all this life 
and loveliness: “A centred self, which 
feels, and is”—a part of all life’s mystery. 
All the while I was in the domain of my 
inner self, unmindful of the toils and cares 
of life. Suddenly the spell was broken 
when by chance I turned about and saw 
that I had again but unconsciously plodded 
through the slag, which only yesterday had 
caused so much annoyance. Yesterday I 
was sensitive to ills; to-day respondent to 
charms. Yesterday the slag detained my 
outer life or external self, and so it does 
to-day ; but to-day, likewise, is my inner life, 
the interior self, touched, moved, delighted, 
so that the exuberance thereof o’erflows 
and quenches the ills of life. To-day I am 
“In the Spirit.” I can see, feel, realize, 
sympathize, respond. It is clear that 
“All I see in earth and sky, 

Star, flower, beast, bird, is a part of me. 

This conscious life is the same 

Which thrills the universal frame.” 

How much of life we see is slag, even 
though we be in the midst of the good and 
beautiful, so abundant and broadcast about 
us, unless with the discerning eye of the 
inner self we penetrate the veil, perceive, 
understand and comprehend the world, its 
fullness and the richness thereof! Each 
creates his world, his universe, and makes 
his inner or outer self the center of it. His 
world is spiritual or material inasmuch as 
it is generated by his inner or outer life. 
We are prone to see the slag in life: We 
see too oft “through glasses darkly.” Slag 
there is in life, and slag there needs must 
be, but we should learn to know the slag 
and profit by it. The duties incident to the 
teacher’s life can not be counted slag. Our 
interest in life, in growth and development, 
childhood, right, truth and the beautiful; 
our interest in humanity, the race, its fu- 
ture welfare, should be wholly sufficient 
to stimulate our inner life, and make us live 
“Tn the Spirit.” 

Comenius must have been “ In the Spirit.” 
No man can give his life, dedicate himself, 
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devote his time, energy and talent to a 
cause, especially that of elevating the race, 
bettering the conditions of mankind, alle- 
viating its woes, encouraging it to look 
up, unless he be “In the Spirit.” Thomas 
Arnold and Froebel, too, must have been 
“In the Spirit.” The work they did so 
well, their influence in our day is evidence 
of it. But what of Pestalozzi? Can any- 
one live a more “ living sacrifice” than did 
he in his devotion to childhood, orphanage 
and the lowly? Poor as was his scholar- 
ship, meager his culture, ill-balanced his 
character, yet my heart leaps up when I 
think of “the miracle of love,” his sacri- 
fices; the cheer he has sent into miserable 
souls, the Samaritan offices he performed, 
the good he has done; ever earnest, sincere, 
responsive, sympathetic. With him the in- 
ner life with self and child was the end and 
aim of education. Externals concerned him 
little. He lived and labored “In the 
Spirit.” Only such a life and labor can call 
forth, even in death, an epitaph such as 
that which has been justly given him: 
“ Savior of the poor, preacher of the people, 
father of the orphan, educator of human- 
ity, man, Christian, citizen: everything for 
others, nothing for self. Blessed be his 
name.” Better leave such an epitaph on the 
hearts and in the lives of humanity and be 
buried “in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Bethpeor,” than be ephemer- 
ally great and be interred with imposing 
ceremonies in a conspicuous corner in 
Westminster. 

The school-house, its equipment and en- 
vironment, the community, cast their in- 
fluence to inspirit or thwart the teacher’s 
work. All this is paraphernalia (a help, 
it is true) to him who has an inner life, 
enriched, vast-stored, from whence he 
draws his daily sustenance. This one gives 
bread, not stones: ennobles all he looks 
upon, turns to purer metal all he touches. 
His goal is spirit, not show. This he plants 
in others. Get but the goad within thyself 
if thou wouldst be a man. A year with 
such a one means life-long blessings to the 
child. 


“ As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


“Tt blesseth him that 


It twice ennobles. 
gives and him that takes.” Happy and in- 
fluential is he who is conversant with the 
one real language, sympathy,—the cord that 
binds man to man—the electric current that 
unifies, the motor by which we feel. To 
feel and be moved to feel, how noble! It 
is our richest endowment, our most God-like 
heritage. Sympathy, what an _ uplifting 
force! How permeating its influence, how 
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buoyant its power! What a tonic to the 
weak, resuscitator of the faint, a healer of 
the sick, a mead in distress! He who in 
his teaching remembers his childhood, his 
early manhood, who can, at will, renew his 
youth, and see himself again in infancy, 
who forgets not the troubles in his long 
division, those first dark days in his ge- 
ometry, the hours of toil over his Greek 
verb, though he may lack high scholarship, 
expert, professional training, a broad and 
liberal culture,—important, qualifications in 
the main—has the essential equipment for 
real success. 

The teaching profession needs students 
of life, of humanity; teachers whose per- 
manent interests lie along the lines of their 
labors, who live in their work, who are 
earnest, sincere, noble, responsive, sympa- 
thetic—who are “In the Spirit.”—Edu- 
cation. 


DELICACY OF SENSATION. 


J. A. CULLER. 

i one were bereft of his senses,—seeing, 
hearing, feeling, tasting, and smell- 
ing,—he could not by any means tell 
whether he was alive or dead. He might 
still live and thrive under the care of his 
friends, but if he thought at all as a result 
of his past impressions it would be only 
as the vague speculations of a disembodied 
mind. It is our sensation of the changes in 
the outside world that keeps us conscious. 
There are things in the world we have 
never observed, because they have been 
constant and our senses tell us only of 
changes. The air is constantly pressing 
on our bodies but no sensation tells us so. 
If this pressure were suddenly removed 
and then replaced we would be painfully 
conscious of the fact. It is the experience 
of those who visit Mammoth Cave that 


when they come again to the open air 


they suffer often, acute pain in the nos- 
trils until they become used to the natural 
smell of air. In the same way one may be 
oblivious to a loud and continuous sound of 
machinery in a shop. There may be such 
a thing as the “music of the spheres” but 
it must be extremely monotonous or is 
beyond our range of sensation. There are 
many things also which we do not see be- 
cause they are not different or do not 
move. The more delicate our sensations 
are the more closely we can come in touch 
with our surroundings. Let us look at these 
senses. 

Feeling plays a more prominent part in 
our life than we sometimes think. In a 
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general way all sensation may be said to 
be that of feeling, and it is probable that all 
our special organs are nerve terminals 
which at one time were like all the others, 
but have through long demand yielded them- 
selves to special uses. The optic and audi- 
tory nerves may then be considered as 
simple sensory nerves with special con- 
trivances at the extremity for producing 
this sensation and making it clear, definite 
and intense. By feeling, however, we mean 
the sensation which comes from actual con- 
tact with outside bodies. The nerves for 
this purpose, as we might expect, are most 
numerous on the parts of the body where 
they are most needed and because they 
are needed there; they are not found on 
the tips of our fingers that we might feel, 
but we use our fingers to feel and as a 
result the nerves are there. 

An interesting experiment can be made 
to test the sensitiveness of the various 
parts of the surface of the body. A compass 
with fine points is the only instrument 
necessary. The object of the test is to 
see how far apart the points must be so 
that when they are both placed down upon 
the skin there may be a distinct sensation 
from each point. It will be found that on 
the back where there is little need for a 
delicate sense of touch, the points may be 
separated as much as two inches, while on 
finger tips they may be brought as close as 
one-twelfth of an inch. 

This finger-sense is capable of high devel- 
opment. The blind can in large measure 
substitute this sense for their eyes and read 
quite rapidly by feeling raised letters. 
Those who are both blind and deaf may be 
trained to tell what is being said to them 
by placing their fingers lightly on the lips 
of the speaker. A noted pianist, famous 
for his “feathery touch,” practices “ be- 
tween times” by simply going through the 
motion of his playing that the ends of his 
fingers may not become callous; his fingers 
are guided in part by a delicate sense of 
touch. The blind sculptor, Gonelli, guided 
entirely by the sense of touch, could model 
almost perfect likenesses of people by run- 
ning his fingers over their faces. Physi- 
cians are often guided by the sense of touch 
in performing most delicate surgical op- 
erations. 

On the under surface of the ends of the 
fingers there are 20,000 papillz to the square 
inch and if the skin over them is neither 
too thick nor too thin they can by training 
be made a most valuable agency in gaining 
information concerning the outside world. 
Comparatively little attention has been paid 
to the cultivation of this sense. These 
nerves are also quite thickly distributed 
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on the lips and tip of the tongue but they 
are here chiefly as a guard to the stomach 
in taking food. If there were no nerve ter- 


DELICACY OF SENSATION. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


minals on the lips, kissing would soon be | 
| these sounds is so slight that no instru- 


abandoned. 


Let us now look at some phases of the | 
| their movement. 


auditory sensation. Here we have a nerve 


that has taken upon itself a special duty, | 
| of very little intensity, but, what is even 


and all the other nerves have consented to 


this division of labor, and have said to the | 


auditory nerve, “ You look after sound and 
we will attend to other matters.” This 
nerve then began to develop at its outer 
end into a special receiving apparatus called 
the ear. The object of the ear is to analyze 
and make definite and intense the impres- 
sions upon the nerve. If an ear could be 


attached to any other sensory nerve it | 
| composite tones which 


would become an auditory nerve. Waves 
of sound beat upon the nerves of touch 
but no sensation is felt because the con- 
trivance at the end of these nerves is not 
sufficiently delicate to be disturbed by move- 
ments of this kind. 

It seems to be difficult for some people 
to believe in the wave theory of sound be- 
cause such a slight cause is able to disturb 
such an immense volume of air, even for 
miles in all directions. An insect which 
weighs less than a pennyweight is able to 
make itself heard in all directions at a 
distance of one mile. All this air then must 
be set into a series of condensations and 
rarefactions of such intensity that they 
can sensibly affect the organ of hearing. 

Two great mistakes are made by those 
who find this a stumbling-block; first, they 
suppose that the whole weight of air must 
be moved up and down, and in and out to 
produce each condensation and rarefaction. 
It is the wave that travels and not the air. 
This can be nicely shown by setting up 
a row of blocks so that when the first is 
pushed over it will overturn the next, and 
it the next, and so on. Now all I have to 
do is to overturn the first block and this will 
throw down one thousand in a row as easily 
as it will ten. Just so one particle of air 
moves the one next to it, and it the next, 
and so on until the wave dies out as a 
result of the slight friction it encounters. 
The second mistake is made in not giving 
to the ear credit for being an exceedingly 
delicate instrument. We do not propose 
here to give a description of the mechanism 
of the ear, but only to call attention to the 
exceedingly small outside disturbance that 
will affect the auditory nerve through the 
mechanism in the ear. As I now write, 
many movements of the air about me are 
caused by as many disturbing bodies. The 
ticking of the clock; the jolting of a wagon; 
the rumbling of a distant train; the pound- 


| of difference between sounds. 
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ing of a distant hammer; the rustle of the 
wind, etc. To any one of these I can 
direct my attention and hear and yet the 
actual disturbance of the air for most of 
ment in the world would be able to show 


Not only can the ear recognize sounds 


more wonderful, it can tell very fine shades 
A practiced 


| musician can distinguish a difference of 


pitch arising from half a vibration in a 


| second, in an octave which is not very high 
| nor very low. This would give 1000 dis- 


tinguishable degrees of pitch in an octave 
between 500 and 1000 vibrations in a 
second. The ear is also able to analyze the 
it receives ,and 


| though the same note is sounded on two 
| different instruments, it can tell the flute 








from the violin. The ear is truly a most 
delicate and wonderful avenue from the 
world to the soul. 

The eye at the end of the optic nerve 
is another instance of where nature has 
set aside a nerve for a special duty. Light 
can not stimulate the nerves in the fingers, 
but it is a stimulus to the optic nerve 
through the special receiving apparatus 
called the eye. The eye is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism capable of taking up 
the delicate undulatory motions of the 
ether, analyzing them and then impressing 
a corresponding stimulus upon the optic 
nerve. Exactly in the center of the retina 
is a round spot called the yellow spot. It 
is only about one-twenty-fourth of an inch 
in diameter, and yet it is a condition for 
distinct vision that the image of the object 
we wish to see must fall upon this little 
spot. This is made up of rods and cones, 
the center of it being entirely of cones, and 
it would take 8000 of these placed close 
together in a line to make a row one inch 
long, the distance between the centers of 
two adjacent ones on the yellow spot being 
one six-thousandth inch. The smallest an- 
gular distance between two points which 
can be appreciated is 50 seconds and the 
image on the retina corresponding to this 
is one six-thousandth of an inch, just equal 
to the distance between two adjacent cones. 

That an object may be seen as having 
extension it is then necessary that its image 


| on the yellow spot should extend over sev- 


eral of these cones. One may see a friend 
several blocks away and his image on the 
retina may be only a small fraction of an 
inch and yet it will cover enough of these 
cones so that his form and even his features 
can be made out. 

The fixed stars are all so far away that 
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their image cannot reach from one cone to 
the next, and so, although we may have a 
sensation of light we do not see a disc. 
That we can get so exact a knowledge of 
objects with so minute an image is indeed 
most wonderful. 

The eye also, like the ear, is able to 
analyze its impressions into wave lengths 
and we have all the variety of colors which 
combine as a visible song with the har- 
monies which reach the soul through the 
ear.—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 





AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL DEBT 
TO THE DUTCH.* 


BY ANDREW S. DRAPER. 


Mr. President: The honor of the invita- 
tion to smoke a long pipe and eat a 
Weiner-wurst and drink some beer [laugh- 
ter] with the Holland Society, and inci- 
dentally to name some of the things which 
Holland has contributed to the advance of 
the world and to the upbuilding of demo- 
cratic institutions in America was the more 
distinct to me because of the fact that, un- 
like all of you, I have no Holland blood. 
[Laughter.] But for the abounding good- 
fellowship I might feel strange in this glo- 
rious company of thoroughbred Dutchmen, 
in spite of the fact that I have been fa- 
miliar with the clatter of the wooden shoes 
of my old friend, Colonel John Vrooman 
upon the turnpikes of the Commonwealth 
for a generation. 

I have studied Dutch history rather at- 
tentively and always with the conviction 
that in the writings of American historians 
Holland and her people have hardly had 
a fair show. It may as well be said at 
once that the story of no people is filled 
with harder thinking or embellished with 
more splendid heroisms. But even under 
a Holland roof, I am going to prepare my- 
self for paying the respect which I feel 
for your forefathers by first paying the 
respect which I owe to my own. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

My father was an undiluted and, even 
after seven generations in America, pretty 
nearly an unsubdued English Puritan; and 
my mother was as pure and true, as cheer- 
ful and gentle a Scotch-Irish Covenanter 
as the world ever saw. These were two 
very tolerant and forbearing peoples and 
very likely it is to the mixing of all this 
toleration that I owe the interest I have 

* Address at the annual dinner of the Hol- 


land Society of New York, by State Superin- 
tendent Andrew S, Draper. 
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in the “reminuisances” [laughter] of all 
other peoples. 

Hardly a day’s walk from the corners 
of the three English counties where the 
original homes of the Mayflower Pilgrims 
were found after evading the search of 
scholars for more than two hundred years, 
lies the little hamlet. from which the first 
pair of my paternal grandparents in 
America came to Boston with one of the 
earliest Puritan migrations. For seven 
generations and until my mother unsettled 
the practice each son and grandson in the 
direct line won a Puritan maiden for his 
wife. If those six Puritan girls were as 
winsome as George Bouton makes Priscilla 
—or Katrina, for that matter,—[/aughter], 
and I swear they were, every one of them, 
then there is proof enough that if any one 
of those men had gone any farther he would 
have fared a great deal worse. 

But the time came when even the Puri- 
tan maiden had to stand aside. In 1806 a 
young man near Belfast in Ireland with 
the Scotch name of Sloan and the Bible 
name of Samuel, and with a religion as 
Scotch. as his name, came to the town of 
Argyle in our county of Washington. Be- 
fore doing so he plighted his troth with a 
girl whose name, Rachael MacMinn, was 
as Scotch, and as much of the Bible as his 
own, and whose body and soul made her 
as sweet and beautiful a human flower as 
ever grew in any land, that when he had 
found the place for their home he would 
return for her and they would go and make 
it together. The troth was kept and one of 
their daughters was the girl who inter- 
rupted the sway of the Puritan maiden in 
our family. It must be admitted, however, 
that with my marriage it was completely 
restored. [Laughter.] 

I am rather glad that my blood was 
mixed. If the ingredients were not vicious 
or insipid it is quite as well that they 
should act upon each other. If the English 
Puritan and the Scotch Covenanter had 
much in common they surely had enough in 
difference, and each was sufficiently opin- 
ionated to dispute that the other made the 
world without any help, or set quite all 
of the stones in the foundations of Ameri- 
can institutions. Perhaps it is the mixture 
that makes me considerate of Dutchmen 


and it may help me to treat fairly of the | 


ingredients which old Holland contributed 
to the making of America. 

A thousand years ago great throngs of 
people from the parts of middle and north- 
ern Europe adjacent to the high seas moved 
to the westward and compounded a new 
nation in Britain. Through qualities which 
were inherent and which were modified 
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and strengthened in the process of assimi- 
lation that new nation showed qualities 
which were then unknown and were very 
great. It showed appreciation of the nat- 
ural right of every man and of the true 
functions of the combined strength. It de- 
veloped both initiative and self-control. It 
limited the prerogative of the king without 
destroying the kingdom. It began to stand 
for the systematic restraint which is vital 
to security and for the freedom which is 
the life current of intellectual progress. It 
showed considerable spiritual life guided by 
some measure of rational thinking; it ad- 
vanced very slowly yet steadily in the arts 
and sciences; it gained in outlook and ac- 
complishment through doing. Above all it 
organized representative assemblies and 
courts to declare rules of law, and it organ- 
ized armies and navies and used them to 
command order and enforce law more 
systematically than had ever been done 
before. : 

But all this was the slow, heavy, labored 
process of centuries. Through all this un- 
folding the power of the king was decisive, 
most of the time conclusive, and that power 
distinctly and successfully opposed the up- 
lifting of the people. The masses were 
sodden and ignorant. There was not de- 
- mocracy enough to break its way through. 

In the midst of this a new continent was 
discovered and thinly peopled by slight mi- 
grations from all the nations of the world. 
Here the power and thought and law and 
methods of Britain were dominant, but re- 
moteness, life in the open, and other new 
factors which entered in, developed a peo- 
ple very unlike the English people, a na- 
tion with ideals wholly different from those 
of the British nation. Frankness would say 
that pretty nearly all rule became distaste- 
ful. Foreign rule became _ intolerable. 
Separation had to come. Indeed one of 
the foremost of recent English writers has 
said that it had to be in order to save 
English liberty. It came by violence. A 
new nation emerged, retaining of neces- 
sity the language of England and what was 
good of the English political system. Be- 
cause the separation was by violence there 
was consequent hate, and the process of 
national differentiation was prompt and 
decisive. 


But a little people, with such antecedents 
and such expectations, were not to be left 


alone. Soon history began to repeat itself. 
The very peoples who a thousand years 
before had sent vast throngs to compound 
the British nation sent greater throngs over 
wider seas to coalesce with the resultant 
stock and compound still another nation. 
Each of these throngs brought much. 
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Every nation of the earth has given some- 
thing. The differentiation has become more 
and more conclusive until there has 
emerged a mighty people with characteris- 
tics of speech, thought, dress, energy, busi- 
ness versatility and aggressiveness, diplo- 
matic directness, passion for discovery and 
genius for invention, religious sense and 
political theories, which are recognizable 
at once in every part of the world and re- 
spected wherever recognized. 

What each people has brought to us is 
now a grateful theme for all of us. The 
chemical affinity has become so complete 
that the sun has gone down on the day of 
apprehension or of jealousy. We have 
come to see that the factors of most worth 
to us are strongest in the men and women 
who honor their forefathers and are truest 
to the inspiring memories of their father- 
land. 

The factors of the American national life 
are not numbers alone, not brawn and mus- 
cle alone, not mines and farms and fac- 
tories alone. Bluff and pretense were in- 
evitable with a small but nervy people fac- 
ing such problems; and there were some 
who mistook them for the distinguishing 
features of the national life. Large num- 
bers, cheerful humor, the genuine culture 
which comes from ceaseless work, the eligi- 
bility of the commercial situation, complete 
agreement upon political theories and an 
orderly settlement of new questions, with 
the steadying and broadening which come 
of increasing accountability, have com- 
pounded original factors into a new na- 
tional entity which does not expect to 
meddle with other peoples but which does 
expect to be reckoned with in the general 
affairs of a globe in which we all have some 
interest and are chargeable with some re- 
sponsibility. 

The original factors of our national life 
came to us because they could not find their 
opportunity in other lands, hecause they 
were rejected by the prevailing political 
systems of other nations. Free religious 
feeling which would not be bound by an 
unreligious theological system and would 
not be used to bind the thought of a people; 
industry which would have some reward 
in accomplishment; genius which could do 


‘things and throbbed for wider opportuni- 


ties; imagination which could foresee 
higher living; fellowship which insisted 
that every man should have his fair chance; 
scientific research which could let in the 
truth upon the superstitions of the ages; 
unfolding social and political opinion which 
was coming to see that a government must 
make the most of every one and gain the 
love of every one to be of account to men; 
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—these were the primary elements of our 
national life, the factors which gave fiber 
and flavor to the American spirit in the 
world. [Long applause.] 

Of these the share which Holland 
brought is surely not to be held second to 
that of any other people. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the opening of 
our period of permanent colonization, she 
had above all the other nations the qualities 
which now distinguish the American life. 
She had gained those qualities through a 
manner of life which has always made 
freemen and through decisive democratic 
tendencies which even then had been ripen- 
ing for centuries. 

Nothing is more manifest and surely 
nothing is more gratifying to the student 
of education than the unvarying :compan- 
ionship in all history of the democratic 
and the educational advance. Even as far 
back as the fourteenth century the indepen- 
dence of the cities in the Netherlands 
had led to common schools and univer- 
sities. The results of the German Refor- 
mation were particularly decisive and en- 
during in the Low Countries. In the early 
sixteen hundreds primary and secondary 
schools became common and were opened 
to boys and girls alike. These prepared the 
Dutch people for deeds of greatest moment 
to the world. Work is the making of the 
worker. Carlyle was right when he said 
that the lifting of the marshes up above 
the ocean, and the driving of Spain out of 
the Netherlands were the making of a free 
and virile people. It took forty years of 
unspeakable suffering and a hundred thou- 
sand lives to break the grasp of the In- 
quisition. If the schools qualified a people 
for fighting the first great world battle 
for liberty to a successful issue the result 
made the extension of the schools inevitable. 
Universities became the permanent me- 
morials of military victories in Holland 
and the union of Utrecht was followed by 
an order that “all the inhabitants of towns 
and villages within six weeks find good and 
competent schoolmasters.” May says “the 
whole population was educated; the higher 
classes were singularly accomplished.” 
Brodhead says that “schools were every- 
where provided, at public expense, with 
good schoolmasters to instruct the chil- 
dren of all classes in the usual branches of 
education.” Motley says “It was a land 
where every child went to school, where 
almost every individual inhabitant could 
read and write, where even the middle 
classes were proficient in mathematics and 
the classics, and could speak two or more 
modern languages, and where the whole 
nation, with but few exceptions were pro- 
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ducers of material and intellectual wealth.” 

These great impulses appeared directly 
in the industrial activities and in the fine 
arts, the literature, the scientific study, 
the political theories and the common life 
of the country. 

Agriculture was diversified and intensi- 
fied. Science was really used for the first 
time in trying to ascertain the potential 
power af an acre of land. The agricul- 
tural colleges of America are even now 
going back to those people for assistance. 
[Applause.] 

Craftsmanship in wood and metal and 
leather and in the textile fabrics and dex- 
terity in all household and useful arts 
reached a development which was notable, 
and is so still. 

The Holland art of that period brings 
us the finest portrayal we have of the best 
life there was in the generations when so- 
ciety was getting upon its feet. It turned 
from impossible angels and men and devils, 
from weakling princes and slumpy mis- 
tresses, to men grown virile in their coun- 
try’s service, to genuine mothers and real 
babies, to the home and to family life, to 
horses at work and cattle that could bel- 
low, to windmills and dikes and boats and 
hardy sailor folks, to golden meadows and 
gorgeous sunsets, and to all of the scenes and ° 
effects which Dutch artists saw. In all of 
these, Dutch art was prolific. But it was 
more than prolific. In technic, in harmony 
of color, in quick recognition of the beauty of 
the scene, in the interpretation of character, 
in the exemplification of religious feeling, 
which was both rational and devout, it pro- 
duced a distinct school of art which stands 
in a class by itself unto this day. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Literature was not censored and science 
was dignified and encouraged. In the three 
hundred years after 1573 there were 4700 
students from England and the United 
States in attendance upon the University 
of Leyden, under the shadow of which our 
Pilgrim forefathers rested securely for 
eleven years. 

All this freedom produced the first near 
approach to a pure democracy in the world. 
A republic grew and wrote a constitution 
and each of the seventeen provinces which 
constituted it had a constitution of its own. 
Douglas Campbell has traced a score of the 
salient features of that political system,— 
the powers and limitations of the presi- 
dency, the organization of the national sen- 
ate, religious toleration, freedom of the 
press, manhood. suffrage, written ballots, 
free schools for girls and boys alike, the 
independence of the judiciary, the absence 
of primogeniture, the recording of convey- 
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ances, public prosecutors, the protection of 
persons charged with crime, amenability to 
the civil laws alone, and many others which 
are fundamental in our own political sys- 
tem. And in doing that he proved the 
source from which they came. 

Now all this came to its maturity in the 
Netherlands just before the great Puritan 
movement in England and just before the 
first permanent colonization of America. 
The center of the Puritan movement was in 
the northeastern counties, the counties 
which are against the German ocean. The 
Dutch controlled the carrying trade of the 
world. Their seamen were continually in 
the English ports. Out of these counties 
Elizabeth had sent six thousand English 
troops to aid the Dutch against the Span- 
ish when duplicity would suffice no longer. 
She little realized that when they came 
back they would bring the germs of a revo- 
lution with them. Into these counties she 
had brought spinners and weavers from 
Flanders without foreseeing that they 
would teach a great deal besides dexterity 
in their art. These counties produced the 
greater part of the early English Christian 
martyrs and the great body of the 20,000 
men and women who migrated to Massa- 
chusetts bay in the twenty years following 
1630 when Charles was ruling the realm 
without a Parliament and preparing the 
way for the notable trial in the Parliament 
house and the still more notable scene 
which followed. Perhaps those counties 
did even better, for they produced the 
greater part of the Puritan paliamentary 
leaders. They not only produced old Crom- 
well but his regiment of Ironsides. They 
were the seat of the Separatist movement 
which was the unexpected and at that time 
the totally unrecognized climax of English 
Puritanism. They were the homes of the 
Plymouth Pilgrim Fathers. No one can 
read the literature of the subject with an 
open mind, and remember that Englishmen 
are not very subject to spontaneous com- 
bustion, without knowing full well that all 
these things which meant so much to Eng- 
land and to America followed sharply upon 
the developments in the Netherlands and 
were ushered in by the mighty fires which 
lighted up the dome of Heaven’s temple 
from across the North Sea. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

_ The Pilgrim Fathers, scattered abroad 
in England, flew to Holland for refuge in 
the very year in which the Dutch arms had 
triumphed over Spain and forced a truce 
of twelve years with Philip. When they 
applied to the burgomasters of Leyden for 
leave to reside in that city this indorse- 
ment, discovered recently in the Archives 
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at the Hague and sufficient to place every 
freeman and certainly every American un- 
der lasting obligations to the people of Hol- 
land, was placed upon the margin of their 
petition. “The Court in making a dispo- 
sition of this memorial declare that they 
refuse no honest persons free ingress to 
come and have their residence in this city, 
provided that such persons behave them- 
selves, and submit to the laws and ordi- 
nances; and therefore the coming of the 
Memorialists will be agreeable and wel- 
come. This done at their Council House 
12th February, 1609.” If I were a Dutch- 
man, and as thrifty as Dutchmen are, I 
would write that over my doorway in 
letters of gold. 

At the end of the truce they migrated to 
the New England coast. They intended to 
settle at the mouth of the Hudson or be- 
low. No one knows now whether it was 
treachery or an honest mistake which 
landed them on the “rock-bound coast.” 
While the Pilgrims were in Leyden the 
Dutch settled here upon Manhattan island; 
then the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth; and 
later the Puritans at Boston. These were 
the first permanent settlements of civilized 
peoples in America. The Dutch and the 
Pilgrims were weak in numbers and in re- 
sources. Up to 1630 neither numbered a 
thousand souls. The Puritans were strong 
in numbers, gaining 20,000 people in twenty 
years; speaking relatively they were rich, 
powerful and learned. 

Each of these peoples brought with them 
to the new country the beliefs and the in- 
stitutions which were theirs in the old 
country. The Dutch brought the demo- 
cratic theories which they had developed 
through a splendid and heroic history. The 
Pilgrims held to the faith and the thinking 
which had made them Separatists’ from 
the English state church and caused them 
to be hunted out of the English state, with 
such modifications and growth as twelve 
years in Holland had given to them. The 
Dutch came for commerce which was no 
less legitimate then than now. [Applause.] | 
They assumed, as of course, that the man- 
ner of life and the thinking of the father- 
land would continue here. The Pilgrims 
came because of their love for their English 
speech and English ways, because they 
feared that if they remained in Holland 
they would wholly disappear in the Dutch 
life (of the half of the company remain- 
ing in Leyden no trace can be found after 
twenty-five years), and because they must 
have the religious and political freedom 
which they could not have in England. The 
Puritans were not seeking religious or po- 
litical freedom. They maintained class dis- 
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tinctions and distinguished between the 
nobles and the commons. They were an in- 
tolerant religious sect; and with the same 
sternness which cut off the head of the 
king and set up the commonwealth in the 
mother country, they imprisoned, banished 
and hanged any man or woman who dif- 
fered with them and gave promise of de- 
stroying the harmony of the sect. They 
were associated with a party which was 
the same in the state religion and in the 
politics of England, and they had no 
thought of separateness or independence. 
They believed in the union of church and 
state. Their government erected the church 
building, paid the minister, and managed 
the affairs of the church. No man had any 
part in the government who was not a 
member of the church. 

But neither numbers nor wealth, nor 
even scholarship nor religious enthusiasm, 
were to determine the character of Ameri- 
can institutions. When the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans coalesced in the colony of 
Massachusetts it had to be upon principles 
which started in those northeastern English 
counties and came to their full flower in the 
Netherlands. Old England with the help 


of New England might overthrow by force 
the little Dutch colony at the mouth of the 
Hudson, but when union came in America 


it had to be upon the principles for which 
those Dutchmen stood, and which even in 
the dark hour of overthrow they never sur- 
rendered. [Applause.] 

It has been a very common habit to credit 
the origin of our common school system to 
England and to Puritanism although Eng- 
land has never had a system of common 
schools. The English educational system 
comprised colleges with preparatory schools 
for sons of noble birth; not until within the 
memory of men of middle age has English 
policy undertaken to enforce elementary 
teaching upon all the children of the peo- 
ple. New England followed Old England. 
The first New England school was a col- 
lege and the next was a Latin school. All 
of the New England schools before 1670 
were classical schools established to be 
tributary to the college. Very likely they 
had to bend their work to the elementary 
branches to make up for what was not 
done at home but the universal plan was 
that the primary work should be at home 
by the parents if they could or the minister 
if they could not. Happily they recorded 
all they did but there is no evidence of any 
school whatever in the Plymouth colony 
for full fifty years after the landing or of 
any elementary or common school among 
the 20,000 people at Boston for more than 
forty years after the founding of the city. 
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The Massachusetts schools received no 
girls until 1789, one hundred and fifty years 
after the settlement, and received them for 
only half time for forty years after that. 
The Puritans had nothing in common with 
other people. How were they to have com- 
mon schools? If the old heroes could re- 
turn to earth and hear some things which 
their descendants claim there would be some 
castigations without formal trials if not 
some hangings without the benefit of clergy. 
[Laughter.] , 

The Dutch colonial charter of 1629 de- 
creed that “The colonists shall, in the 
speediest manner, endeavor to find out ways 
and means to support a minister and a 
schoolmaster that thus the service of God 
and zeal for religion may not grow cold 
and be neglected among them.” That is 
quite as good as the phrase about not let- 
ting “ perish in the graves of their fathers ” 
in the Masachusetts law enacted 18 years 
later. [Applause.] A Dutch schoolmaster 
was an official of the state and when he 
was sent a school resulted. Upon the pe- 
tition of the colonists an official school- 
master was sent over ftom Holland in 1633 
and a school was opened upon this island 
of Manhattan. It was the first school of 
which there is any record in America. It 
was open to all and it was supported out 
of the common moneys of the colony. It 
has continued under changing political con- 
ditions and therefore under differing aus- 
pices until this day. Other similar schools, 
two public schools of secondary grade, and 
a dozen schools under private management 
with the government approval, were estab- 
lished upon this island in the thirty years 
oe the English arms took possession 
of it. 

In the ensuing century and down to the 
opening of the Revolution the English 
royal governor and the Dutch colonial 
legislature were in frequent conflict over 
schools. The result was that practically 
nothing was done. No act of the English 
Government favorable to schools appears 
in all that time except the reluctant ap- 
proval of two Latin schools for limited 
periods; there was no act and no consent 
which was inconsistent with the uniform 
English policy of advanced schools for the 
nobles and no schools at all for the people. 

If the democratic advance and the com- © 
mon enlightenment first brought from Hol- 
land to America the germs of the great free 
elementary school system of the country 
and give New York the honor of the first 
free school of the land, her Dutch ante- 
cedents give New York her primacy in 
being the first state to appropriate state 
moneys to encourage primary education, the 
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first to establish state supervision of 
schools, and the first to relate ail the schools 
in a uniform system which has become 
universal. [Applause.] 

And surely there is something of their 
differing origins signified in the fact that 
all of her sister states preceded Massachu- 
setts in writing the guaranty of religious 
freedom in their constitutions; while New 
York, which never had a state church and 
was never tinctured with intolerance, was 
the first organized government in the 
world to enshrine in her fundamental law 
the sacred pledge of absolute spiritual in- 
dependence and of political action without 
ecclesiastical intervention. 

But it must not be surmised that the 
forefathers of the Holland Society were 
an unreligious people. There were forty 
editions of the Bible or of the New Testa- 
ment printed in Holland before there was 
one in England. It was their religion 
which made them refuse to permit their 


| religion to be bound, which enabled them 
| to anticipate by two hundred years the at- 
| titude of America and refused to be taxed 
| without their consent, which impelled them, 
| with little return save the duplicity of the 
English queen, to stand as the shield and 
helper of England until the very seas were 
crimson with their blood. It was their re- 
ligion which led them to become the heroic 
and historic representatives of the prin- 
ciples upon which democracy may advance 
and free institutions may endure. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The Dutch were a little people but they 
were greater than the largest. Their think- 
ing, their religion, and their valor broke 
out the roads over which democracy was 
to find the way to a new civilization. All 
Americans are under special and enduring 
obligations to them for surely they were 
the first to declare the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Republic. [Long Applause.] 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


Of all nature’s children in the schoolroom of 
the plants, 
The most studious and faithful are the trees; 
For they stand in quiet order, just wherever 
they are placed, 
While they bow before the ringing of the 
breeze. 
See them raise their arms together, hear them 
gently turn their leaves; 
They perfect themselves in every branch 
and line. 
At the opening of the school year they are 
fresh and green indeed, 
But they graduate with brilliancy divine. 
Wildie Thayer. 


The school can be made the place to which 
the children best like to go. The schoolroom 
can be.made attractive by pictures and flow- 
ers; the school grounds can be beautified by 
trees, walks and other adornments. At suit- 
able times the pupil should be taught the value 
of trees for fruit, for shade, and for use in 
the arts and industries of civilized life. He 
should be taught the effect of trees in dis- 
tributing rainfall and modifying climate. He 
should learn the simple lessons in the science 
and art of forestry, especially how to plant 
trees and care for them, and how to fight the 
enemies which destroy trees and their fruit. 

Every school should observe Arbor Day at 
least once a year. Since some rural schools 


are not in session during the April Arbor 
Days, it has become customary in Pennsylva- 
nia to designate an Arbor Day in the fall of 
the year. In harmony with this established 
custom 
Friday, October 19, 1906, 

is hereby named as AutuMN Arsor Day, 
and teachers, pupils and school officials are 
urged to celebrate the day by the planting of 
trees and by exercises designed to stimulate 
an interest in the growth and care of trees. 
Let poems and historical incidents connected 
with famous trees be studied and recited, and 
above all else let trees be planted that will 
live long and prove a benefit to future gener- 
ations. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 

State Supt. Public Instruction. 


HArrisBurG, Sept. 24. 


age new spelling is not to have it all its 
own way. It is short spelling, the 
critics say—not phonetic spelling. It les- . 
sens the number of letters in a word, but 
does not tell us how they are to be pro- 
nounced. Mr. Bernard Shaw calls for a 
new batch of vowels that will correctly rep- 
resent the seven sounds of “a,” the six 
sounds of “e,” etc., besides a lot of new 
consonants. These new letters he wants 
designed by artistic persons who will give 
us something agreeable to the eye, as well 
as faithful to the voice and ear. As for 
the spellings “thru” for through and 
“abuv” for above, Mr. Shaw abominates 
them and will, he declares, write down as 
illiterate and a “plebeian” any man that 





dares use them in a letter to him. These 
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spellings are undoubtedly for most per- 


sons offensive to the eye, and the same is to . 


be said of “dropt,” “kist” and the like. 
They may be logical enough, remarks an 
exchange, but they carry a principle too 
far for our patience. A word of warning 
is accordingly in order. Magazines and 
papers that take up with outlandish and 
extreme spellings that disgust the average 
reader will have the priceless reward of 
their own approbation, but they are likely 
to lose readers and subscribers. One 
doesn’t like, when intent upon a line of 
thought set forth in a printed page, to be 
jolted, shocked and interrupted with a new 
spelling that looks lake a careless misprint 
or a fad. Orthography is made for man, 
not man for orthography. 

PLanT trees. It comes again and again 
—twice a year we have our Arbor Day in 
Pennsylvania—but if for any reason, it 
should not seem convenient to plant your 
trees on the day named by State Supt. 
Schaeffer, in his Arbor Day Circular found 
elsewhere in this number, don’t fail to 
plant on some other day in the early or 
late fall. It doesn’t matter much what the 
date in October or November so that you 
get them into the ground. Plant small 
ones if you have none of good size. The 
years will take care of them, and it may 
be that they will thrive and grow all the 
better for having been very small when 
put into the ground. Plant fruit trees, 
and shade trees, and forest trees; plant 
seeds and nuts; plant vines and shrubs and 
flowers—anything good that will grow! 

“An eminent educator says: ‘Any 
teacher who has no taste for trees, shrubs 
or flowers is unfit to be placed in charge 
of children.’ Arbor Day has enforced the 
same idea, especially in those States in 
which the pupils have cast their ballots on 
Arbor Day in favor of a State tree and a 
State flower. Habits of observation have 
thus been formed which have led youth 
in their walks, at work or play, to recog- 
nize and admire our noble trees, and to 
realize that they are the grandest products 
of nature and form the finest drapery that 
adorns the earth in all lands. How many 
of these children in maturer years will 
learn from happy experience that there 
is a peculiar pleasure in the parentage of 
trees—forest, fruit or ornamental—a pleas- 
ure that never cloys, but grows with their 
growth.” 


Blindness is chiefly a defect of adult life, 
almost 65 per cent. of the blind becoming 
so after twenty years of age. About one- 
tenth of the total number of blind were born 
so. The number of blind per 1,000 of popu- 
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lation is greater among the negroes than 
among the whites, and greater among the 
foreign-born whites than among the native 
whites. 


~~ 


THE NEW CAPITOL. 





Ste magnificent new Capitol building 

dedicated October 4th, represents the 
power and wealth and dignity of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is built of Vermont granite 
which at a short distance resembles mar- 
ble. The dome is modeled after that of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, weighs fifty-two mil- 
lion pounds and rests upon a circular wall 
of masonry. The Corinthian columns are 
carved from a single block; they are each 
three feet six inches in diameter at the bot- 
tom, two feet ten inches at the top and 
about thirty feet high. The total length 
of the building is 520 feet, breadth through 
the centre line 254 feet, and through each 
of the side wings 212 feet, so that it is a 
walk of half a mile around it. From the 
ground to the top of the statue on the dome 
is 272 feet. Throughout the great building 
is finished with an eye to utility, elegance 
and security. Its cost is said to be about 
$13,000,000. Mr. Talcott Williams says in 
the Philadelphia Press: . 

“ The Capitol at Harrisburg, as it stands, 
cresting Capitol Hill, adds Pennsylvania to 
the Commonwealths which in the past 
quarter century have provided themselves 
with edifices not merely to house their gov- 
ernments but to speak in some sort of the 
size, the wealth, the majesty of a sovereign 
State. 

“No citizen of the State will see it with- 
out just pride. No such building stands in 
the State. But three or four such of like 
use and purpose in the service of the State 
are to be compared with it the country 
over. Not over a score of modern edifices 
of the past three centuries are of its class, 
size and commanding appearance, “com- 
pact for dignity and high exploit.” Its 
front is a stately range of pillared porti- 
coes. Its mass is wisely broken. into triple 
masses. Its dome fitly crowns the whole. 
Its white granite is well chosen and will 
mellow with years. Its decoration will 
appeal to the great multitude. A _ vast 
popular education is to radiate from this 
pile. Through all the State, I forsee new . 
standards of civic architecture, new desires 
for decoration, a new appeal for art where 
it should be, in the places and corridors, 
where men come and go, on the day’s task, 
in courthouse, school, station, bank and ex- 
change. When this building has all its 
mural paintings in place, nowhere will men 
be willing to decline to the mere mechanical 
gaud of the hour. 
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“A century hence, when its example is 
recorded and reflected all over the State, 
the expenditure on this Capitol will be 
seen to be a sound and fruitful investment 
in the education of this State. Let us re- 
joice that a great State has a great monu- 
ment and that the day of mean things and 
small is ov2r in the housing of the rule, the 
lawmaking and the justice of an imperial 
domain of 7,000,000 souls. With this great 
example before men, why should justice 
anywhere in this Commonwealth sit in 
squalid places and the business of the public 
be done in starved and ignoble surround- 
ings? 

“In monumental buildings, size counts. 
Mere bulk has its value. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Capitol is among the greater 
buildings of the land and of the world. It 
is second in area to the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, which cost $15,000,000. It is not 
quite equal in area to the Albany State 
Capitol, larger in room, which cost, ex- 
cluding ground, about $20,000,000. Both 
built when building was far more expen- 
sive. The Library of Congress, which has 
half its floor space, cost, decorations and 
all, $6,347,000. It is a larger building than 
houses the Prussian Parliament at Berlin. 
There are greater buildings. The royal 
front of the houses of Parliament is twice 
its length, half again as deep, cost in 1858 
in mere construction $8,840,000, before it 
was furnished and equipped $6,160,000 
more. The new Capitol covers a larger 
area than Wren’s great pile, St. Paul’s. 
The extent of its front, 520 feet, is just 
the length of the lesser side of the Escurial, 
the world’s greatest building in mere area, 
though the front of the palace cathedral 
and convent of Philip II, 680 feet, is a 
third larger than this. Only three or four 
royal palaces, the Escurial, the Caserto in 
Naples, the Louvre and Versailles, the 
winter palace at St. Petersburg, exceed in 
facades this front. 

“Pennsylvania is fortunate in its site, 
cresting a hill, the river hard by, to which 
the State at whatever cost, should open a 
continuous park, rimmed about by a city 
not too large to dwarf it, and on the horizon 
the perpetual signs of the perpetual product 
of iron and steel, the cloud of smoke by 
day and of fire by night, by which this 
State is guided in its pilgrimage to ma- 
ternal supremacy and manifold wealth. 
The Capitol at Harrisburg with its front 
of pillared porticoes, its great rectangle of 
granite, and its dome, at last gives what 
the State hitherto nowhere had, a monu- 
mental pile which speaks of the size, the 
wealth, the organization and the multitudi- 
nous resources of a great Commonwealth. 





No man who has served the State or been 
yet more proud to be its citizen in the 
general public service, without personal re- 
turn, or who shares in any capacity in this 
teeming industrial life, but will somehow 
feel a new sense of the majesty of the 
Commonwealth of which he is a part as 
from all points about he sees this great 
pile, its dome, brilliant at night and shining 
by day, its bulk of granite crowning the hill. 

“ There are storied buildings in far lands 
where one stands and sees the sun set and 
feels the thrill of long years and centuries 
in which the hours have come and gone 
and left the great pile still facing the mov- 
ing passage of day and night. But no man 
can see this front, fresh reared, grow pale 
and pink and dark again with the setting 
sun towards which it faces without another 
sudden and overpowering throb that here 
are the beginnings, not the descendant of 
history, but the ancestor of the future. 
The sun has but just begun to light this 
pillared front and this heaving dome. It 
is for the people of a great State to match 
building and prospect and sky with such 
life and governance as will give the build- 
ing history for men to remember and re- 
joice over. 

“ The mosaic, in the rotunda of the dome, 
simple, and decorative by a single sentence, 
fitly chosen by Governor Pennypacker, is 
of a key which harmonizes with the in- 
terior: There may be room there for such 
a Holy Experiment. For the nations want 
a precedent, and my God will make it the 
seed of a nation. That an example may 
be set up to the nations. That we may do 
the thing that is truly wise and just. These 
are the words of William Penn.” 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


DIRECTORS are to be congratulated upon 
the promptness with which the State Ap- 
propriation was paid to the public schools. As 
rapidly as the reports and affidavits were filed 
in the Department of Public Instruction, the 
warrants were drawn and sent out to the 
Treasurers of the several districts. At this 
date, September 24, the total paid amounts to 
$4,832,922.44. Only fifty-five districts out of 
a total of 2,573 have not been paid, and this 
because of their own delay in sending the re- 
ports and the affidavits required by law. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
almost finished the classification of township 
high schools; and in a few days the warrants 
will be drawn upon the basis of the work done 
in these schools. The increase of the appro- 
priation to one hundred thousand dollars for 
each of the two years covered by the last 
legislative session, will largely increase the 
amount due to each school. Last year the 
schools received 53 per cent. of the maximum 
allowed by law; this year they will receive 
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about 90 per cent. The number of township 
high schools is 235. Some of these are doing 
excellent work. Others are on trial. One was 
discontinued from lack of patronage and by 
reason of other unfavorable conditions. 

The Superintendents have ably seconded the 
efforts of the Department to make these 
schools more efficient. The Superintendent’s 
time and energy must be devoted mainly to 
school work below the high school. A State 
Inspector of High Schools is now a pressing 
need. The high school section of the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association is at work 
upon the draft of a bill for this much-needed 
addition to the working force of the School 
Department. 

The next forward step should be an appro- 
priation in aid of Borough High Schools. 
Many of these are as sadly in need of help as 
the township high schools. They need the 
stimulating care of state supervision. 

Some high schools are ambitious beyond 
their necessary limitations. One teacher can 
not give efficient instruction in more than a 
two years’ course. A three years’ course re- 
quires two teachers if the work is to be well 
done. A high school with a four years’ course 
should employ three teachers; otherwise it is 
in constant danger of deterioration from the 
attempt to do more than can be thoroughly 
taught. 

"The greatest need of the Pennsylvania 
school system is better compensation for the 
teachers. There was a time when all the 
brightest girls and many of the boys looked 
forward to teaching. Now very many of 
these look forward to other vocations in which 
they are better paid and do not have to face 
an ever-recurring examination as the condi- 
tion of holding their positions. The salaries 
of the teachers should.entice the best talent 
into the school room; otherwise the schools 
can make very little progress even under the 
most skilful supervision and with the finest 
school equipment. The money which the State 
pays to our school districts should be used 
exclusively to advance the salaries of the 
teachers. 


CHANGE AND DEATH. 


Hon. A. D. GLENN has been appointed | 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to succeed Hon. J. Q. Stewart, who has | 


been in ill health for some time. 
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Mr. | 


Glenn served as a soldier in the Civil War, | 
is a member of the Grand Army Post at | 
Kittanning, and was for nine years super- | 
intendent of the schools of Armstrong | 
County. He served two terms as a mem- | 
ber of the Pennsylvania Legislature and | 


then accepted a position in the School De- 
partment. 


He has distributed with marvel- | 


our accuracy more than $80,000,000 among | 


the schools of the State and richly deserves 


| 


the promotion to the office of Deputy. The | 


new financial clerk is Prof. R. H. McNeal 
of the Clarion State Normal School. He 
has the rare honor of having filled the office 
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of County Superintendent in two counties, 
Dauphin and Huntington. 

The loss of Supt. Stewart from the 
school work of the State is deeply regretted 
by his friends and their prayers for the res- 
toration of his health follow him into his 
retirement. The educational interests of 
the State have suffered a further loss in the 
death of Supt. B. F. Patterson of Potts- 
ville, and of Dr. G. W. Atherton, President 
of the State College. The former gained 
a lasting hold on parents and pupils by his 
conscientious fidelity to duty and by the 
care with which he looked after the indi- 
vidual pupil. It never was a trouble for 
him to visit the homes of delinquent 
children. 

When Dr. Atherton took charge of the 
State College, it was a small institution 
with few friends and small reputation. 
Under his efficient leadership it grew to be 
one of the large and famous colleges of 
America. Its graduates are found in re- 
sponsible positions all over the land, and, 
the impression which he made upon the 
technical schools known as Land Grant 
Colleges, will be felt for years to come in 
all parts of the United States. 


THE VACCINATION LAW. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL CARSON GIVES A DECISION 
ON THE QUESTION. 


Attorney General Hampton L. Carson has 
received so many letters from parents and 
school teachers asking whether a parent 
whose child was sent home from school be- 
cause it had not certificate of vaccination 
was liable under the Compulsory Education 
law to a fine for keeping the child out of 
school, that he has made public his latest 
answer to one of the writers, this being a 
teacher : 

“My Dear Sir: In answer to your ques- 
tions, I reply, first that if a child is not 
vaccinated, or does not present a certificate 
of successful vaccination from a physician, 
or that he or she has had the smallpox, the 
teacher is compelled to refuse the admis- 
sion of such child to the public schools; 
second, if a child is sent home because it 
is not vaccinated, the parents cannot be 
fined for having their children out of. 
school; third, the parents cannot be com- 
pelled to get their children vaccinated. 

“The substance of the statutes relating 
to compulsory education and to vaccination, 
when read together, is as follows: The 
teacher is compelled to exclude every child 
from school who does not present a certif- 
icate of successful vaccination from a 
reputable physician or a certificate that the 
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child has had smallpox. This is a duty 
which the Supreme Court has recently sus- 
tained, and any teacher who disobeys the 
law can be mandamused. On the other 
hand, inasmuch as a parent has discharged 
all his duties by sending the child to school 
and another statute requires the teacher to 
refuse the child admission in default of a 
vaccination certificate, or a certificate that 
the child has had the smallpox, the teacher 
discharges his full duty by refusing to 
admit the child, but the discharge of the 
teacher’s duty adds nothing to the duties 
of the parent prescribed by statute, and 
inasmuch as the compulsory education law 
by its terms does not make it obligatory 
upon the parent to obtain a certificate of 
vaccination, the parent’s sole duty being 
to send his child to school, and the teacher 
refusing admission because of the absence 
of a certificate, and the statute not making 
vaccination compulsory and not compelling 
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‘the production of the certificate by the 


child, the parent cannot be fined and the 
parent cannot be compelled to have his 
child vaccinated. 

“Tn short, if a parent wishes his child 
to attend school the child should be vacci- 
nated, or should have previously had small- 
pox, and certificates to that effect must be 
produced. If the parent’s views on the 
subject of vaccination are such that he 
does not care to have his child vaccinated, 
he cannot be fined because he don’t have 
his child vaccinated or because he don’t 
send his child to school. But the duty still 
remain. on the teacher to exclude the child 
from school unless he be vaccinated, or 
produces a certificate from a doctor that 
the child has been vaccinated or has had 
the smallpox. I am, very truly yours, 

“(Signed ) 

Hampton L. Carson, 
“ Attorney-General.” 
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TRANSPORTATION TO SCHOOL. 
DIRECTORS REFUSING TO FURNISH TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR CHILDREN. 

UDGE CAMERON, of Tioga County, 

on Monday, September 24, filed the fol- 
lowing opinion relative to the Delmar 
School Board refusing to furnish trans- 
portation to other schools for pupils of two 
schools which had been discontinued. The 
opinion is not only of interest to all school 
boards in this county, but throughout the 
state. His interpretation of the law differs 
from the view of some other county judges, 
but we believe his opinion is sound: 

Walter A. Bacon, and others, taxpayers 
of the school district of the township of 
Delmar, vs. H. Robyler, and others, School 
Directors, of the said district. In the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of the Peace, Tioga 
County, Pa. 

Rule on the School Directors of the 
school district of Delmar township to show 
cause why they shall not be removed from 
othee. 

Isy agreement of the parties the following 

Tule was entered: 
_ ‘And now, to wit: September 12, 1906, 
it is agreed by the parties hereto that the 
Court may enter a rule on the School 
Directors of Delmar township to show 
_ why they should not be removed from 
Office.” 

The following facts were agreed upon in 
the nature of a case stated: 





Herbert Robyler, E. J. Tuttle, Silas 
Sheppard, Chas. Reppard, Lorin Mudge, 
and George Hatheril, school directors, as 
aforesaid, closed two schools, one known 
as the “ Austin Hill School” and the other 
as the “Francis School,” each a sub-dis- 
trict of Delmar township school district; 
“for the reason of small attendance of 
pupils in the said sub-district schools, and, 
because, in their judgment, the financial 
condition of the school district is such that 
the maintenance of these schools is not 
justified.” 

2. “ That they, the said school directors, 
have neglected and refused to provide trans- 
portation to and from other schools in said 
district of Delmar, or neighboring districts 
for pupils that have to travel a greater dis- 
tance and are put or placed at greater in- 
convenience than before such schools were 
closed.” 

3. “ That the closing of the ‘ Austin Hill 
School’ requires the pupils of the said sub- 
district to travel a greater distance and 
places them under greater inconvenience 
than before the school was closed.” 

4. “That the closing of the ‘Francis 
School’ requires the pupils of said sub- 
district to travel a greater distance and 
places them under greater inconvenience 
than before the school was closed.” 

5. “ That the pupils who were in attend- 
ance on these schools are not by reason of 
the discontinuance thereof put to greater 
inconvenience nor required to go farther 
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than some other pupils in the said town- 
ship whose schools have not been closed; 
nor do they have to travel to exceed two 
miles.” 

6. “ That the action of the said school 
directors is not wilful nor arbitrary, that 
they are acting under the advice of counsel 
in the exercise of what they believe to be 
their lawful discretion.” 

The case stated is signed by six taxable 
citizens of the school district of Delmar 
township, by the above named school direc- 
tors, and also by counsel for respective 
parties. 

This action on the part of the tax-payers 
is taken because of the refusal of the school 
directors to furnish transportation to the 
pupils formerly attending the discontinued 
schools who have a greater distance to 
travel and are placed under greater incon- 
venience than before these schools were 
closed. Their counsel takes the position 
that, under the admitted facts, the directors 
are legally bound to furnish transportation. 
In other words, whenever school directors, 
in the exercise of their discretion, discon- 
tinue a school or schools they must furnish 
transportation to the pupils who attended 
those schools to and from the schools pro- 
vided for them, in every case where they 
have to travel a greater distance or are 
placed under greater inconvenience to reach 
the schools provided for them, even if they 
live within two miles of these schools and 
at less distance therefrom and under no 
greater inconvenience in attending them 
than ‘the other pupils of the same district. 

If that is the proper interpretation of the 
school directors’ duty in the premises this 
rule must be made absolute unless the direc- 
tors, after notice and reasonable time given, 
provide the required transportation; be- 
cause it is conceded that discontinuance of 
the schools requires the pupils formerly at- 
tending them to travel a greater distance 
and places them under greater inconveni- 
ence than before they were closed. 

In support of the rule plaintiff’s counsel 
invoke the first section of the Act of As- 
sembly approved June 22, 1897, which reads 
as follows: 

“From and after the passage of this 
Act, the school directors of any district by 
the affirmative votes of a majority of the 
board duly recorded on the minutes, may 
provide transportation for the children at 
the expense of the respective districts to 
and from any school in the district in which 
the children have their residence, or of 
neighboring districts; provided however, 
that the provisions of this Act shall apply 
only to the pupils of schools which, in the 
discretion of the board of school directors 
have been closed by reason of small at- 
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tendance: And provided further that it 
shall apply only to pupils that have a 
greater distance to travel or are placed at 
greater inconvenience than before said 
schools were closed: And provided further 
that the costs of transportation per pupil 
shall not exceed the cost of maintaining 
per pupil the schools thus closed.” 

The case seems to turn on a proper con- 
struction of that section, as affected, we 
think, by the first section of the Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1901, P. L. 658. 

By an examination of the statute we find 
there are conditions other than increased 
distance and greater inconvenience upon 
which the furnishing of transportation de- 
pends. 

First: “The school directors by the 
affirmative votes of a majority of the board 
duly recorded on the minutes, may provide 
transportation,” etc. 

Second: “That the cost of transporta- 
tion per pupil shall not exceed the cost of 
maintaining per pupil the schools thus 
closed.” 

We will dispose of the second condition 
first. There is no evidence in the case 
showing that the cost of transportation 
would not exceed the cost per pupil of 
maintaining the schools closed. In.the ab- 
sence of such proof we cannot say that the 
school directors are legally bound to fur- 
nish transportation even if we should hold 
with the plaintiffs’ counsel on the other 
provisions of the statute. The presumption 
is the school directors did their duty in 
that behalf. We might well dismiss the 
rule for lack of that proof but we will not, 
as another rule might be taken and proof 
furnished. 

It is strenuously urged in support of the 
rule that the phrases “ may provide trans- 
portation ”’ means must provide transpor- 
tation. If that be so the words “by the 
affirmative votes of a majority of the board 
duly recorded on the minutes” have no 
effect. Their plain meaning is that the 
directors can lawfully furnish transporta- 
tion only on the affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the board so to do and after that 
vote is duly recorded on the minutes. 

“When the words admit of but one mean- 
ing the court is not at liberty to speculate 
on the intention of the Legislature or to 
construe an Act according to its own no- 
tions of what ought to have been enacted. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than to 
make such considerations the ground of 
construing an enactment that is quite com- 
plete and unambiguous in itself. The busi- 
‘ness of the interpreter is not to improve 
the statute; it is to interpret it. The ques- 
tion for him is not what the Legislature 
meant but what its language means. The 
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intention of the Legislature is to be ascer- 
tained by means of the words which it has 
used.” (Endlich on the-Interpretation of 
Statutes, 7 and 8.) 

If they must furnish transportation why 
did the Legislature encumber the statute 
with the superfluous words: “ by the affir- 
mative vote of a majority of the board duly 
recorded on the minutes,” and why encum- 
ber the record by recording a vote that is 
of no effect? If they must furnish trans- 
portation it follows that a majority must 
first vote so to do and have that vote 
recorded on the minutes. Which four must 
vote so to do and which two are to be 
allowed their discretion we can not say. 
A construction that would leave without 
effect any part of the language should be 
rejected. “The fact that a given construc- 
tion would make a word redundant is some 
reason for its rejection; for, it being pre- 
sumed (whenever such presumption can be 
sustained) that the Legislature meant pre- 
cisely what it said, no word in it (the 
statute) is to be treated as unmeaning if 
a construction can be legitimately found 
which will preserve it and make it effectual. 
And the same rule forbids the rejection as 
meaningless or superfluous of any sentence 
or clause in a statute.” (Endlich on the 


Interpretation of Statutes, Section 23.) 
Sometimes “may” can be construed to 


mean “must” but to so construe it here 
would violate every canon of construction 
and make the above quotations from the 
statute absurdities, and might be productive 
of great injustice. To illustrate: Suppose 
“A”, a pupil of the closed school, lived 
forty rods west of it and fifty rods east of 
the school provided by the directors; they 
must furnish transportation for “ A”, while 
“B”, a pupil of the school provided for 
“A”, might have to walk ten times farther. 

This would be such an injustice to the 
whole school district as must be avoided 
if possible. A reasonable construction, we 
» think, avoids that and all other difficulties. 
The language of the statute is plain and the 
intention of the Legislature clearly ex- 
pressed by it. 

_It simply sets forth that, if the board of 
directors discontinue a school, they may 
furnish transportation to such pupils as 
are required to travel farther or are placed 
under greater inconvenience by reason 
thereof: Provided a majority vote so to do 
and that vote is duly recorded on the min- 
utes and the cost of transportation per 
pupil does not exceed the cost per pupil of 
maintaining the school. The vote required 
is in exercise of the discretion given by 
the law, as is the matter of furnishing 
transportation. In the exercise of this dis- 
cretion these directors have refused to fur- 
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nish it and, there being no evidence to show 
an abuse of discretion in this behalf, we 
cannot lawfully interfere with their action. 

We will consider briefly the effect of 
first section of the Act of July 11th, 1901, 
on the pending question: It provides, inter 
alia: “That every parent, guardian or 
other person in this Commonwealth having 
control or charge of a child or children be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen shall 
be required to send such child or children 
to a day school in which the common Eng- 
lish branches are taught and such child or 
children shall attend continuously during 
the entire term in which the public school 
in their respective district shall be in ses- 
sion unless excused by the directors. . 
Provided that in case there be no public 
school in session within two miles by the 
nearest travelled road of any person within 
the school district he or she shall not be 
liable to the provisions of this Act.” The 
second section makes a neglect of duty in 
this behalf a misdemeanor, imposing a fine 
on the delinquent and imprisonment if the 
fine be not paid. There are certain excep- 
tions laid down that do not affect this case. 

The Act simply requires every person 
having control or charge of a child or 
children between the ages of eight and six- 
teen years, living within two miles by the 
nearest travelled road of a public school in 
session, wherein the common English 
branches are taught; to send such child or 
children continuously to school unless such 
child or children shall be excused from 
attendance by the school board of the dis- 
trict in which such person resides. 

This general law embraces all children 
between the ages specified and not within 
the exceptions, even if they are required to 
travel further or are placed under greater 
inconvenience because of the discontinuance 
of the school or schools they have been 
attending; provided they do not have to 
travel over two miles to reach the school 
or schools provided for them. To hold 
otherwise would lead to inextricable con- 
fusion and manifest injustice. 

It is our duty in construing these statutes 
to reconcile as far as may be the seeming 
inconsistences. That can best be done by 
holding that the Act of 1897 means just 
what it expresses and gives school directors 
discretion in such cases as we are now con- 
sidering, to furnish transportation or not as 
they deem best. As the person in charge 
or control is required by the Act of 1901 to 
send the child, if within two miles of the 
school, it would seem absurd to say also 
that the school directors must furnish trans- 
portation even within the same distance. 

If these pupils lived two miles from 
another school in the same or another dis- 
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trict a question would have been presented 
that we are not called upon to decide. 

For the reasons above given we are con- 
strained to discharge the rule. 

And now, September 24, 1906, after 
argument and in due consideration had, 
the rule is discharged at the cost of the 
plaintiffs. By THE Court. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Lester: There are no schools 
in Beaver county for the preparation of teach- 
ers, aside from the common schools, high 
schools and colleges. This year we have 
organized a teachers’ training school. The 
enrollment is 140; most of these are teachers 
of experience. Eight teachers are employed in 
the school. The advancement in salaries this 
year is very gratifying, yet we hope for much 
better advances next year. Things are just 
beginning to move in the right direction. We 
have a great dearth of good men for borough 
principalships. We held seven teachers’ meet- 
ings during the latter part of August. Nearly 
all the teachers of the county outside the 
larger towns were present. These meetings 
were conducted in much the same way as a 
city superintendent conducts his teachers’ meet- 
ings. Most of the time was spent in outlining 


work for the year. We have adopted Berkey’s 
Manual, and we expect to hold monthly meet- 
ings of teachers to discuss the course of study. 


We also expect to take up the study of about 
a half dozen English classics this year with the 
teachers. 

Carson—Supt. Bevan: Several districts of 
the county have made improvements in their 
school properties. Banks township erected a 
fine new four-room building at Park View. 
Kidder township rebuilt its school house at 
Albrightsville and has a very convenient build- 
ing there, modern in its appearance, equip- 
ment, and surroundings. Lower Towamensing 
township has completed a very pretty up-to- 
date one-room building at Little Gap. At 
Mauch Chunk, the high school building has 
been remodeled and refurnished by Mrs. Mary 
Packer Cummings as a gift to the borough. 
It is a very handsome and well-equipped school 
building. It is gratifying to note and com- 
mend these evidences of progress and activity. 

Ciinton—Supt. McCloskey: Sparks from a 
locomotive set fire to the school building in 
Jones Independent district, and totally de- 
stroyed it with furniture and books. There 
was no insurance. Our boards of directors are 
passing resolutions commending the vaccina- 
tion law. South Renovo township will open 
a high school this fall for the acccommodation 
of its advanced pupils. 

CuUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The fourth an- 
nual educational picnic was held at Mt. Holly 
Springs Park, August 18th. About two thou- 
sand teachers, directors, patrons and friends 
of the public schools were in attendance. This 
was the largest and most enthusiastic gather- 
ing of the kind we have ever held. Addresses 
were made by Dr. G. M. D. Eckels, Prof. J. 
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J. Brehm, Supt. H. M. Roth, and Dr. John P. 
Garber. These excellent addresses. were en- 
joyed by all who heard them. Everybody was 
sorry that Hon. Henry Houck was unavoidably 
prevented from being present. The occasion 
certainly forecasts a successful year’s work. 
Copies of the revised and supplemented course 
of study were placed in the hands of our 
teachers. We believe the course will be very 
helpful to all the teachers, but more especially 
to the inexperienced. 

E.tx—Supt. Sweeney: Never in the history 
of our schools were there so many resigna- 
tions just before the beginning of the term 
as we have had this year; but everything is 
now in good shape for the opening. Prepara- 
tions have been made for a strict enforcement 
of the compulsory attendance and vaccination 
laws from the day of opening in nearly all 
the districts. The different Boards have been 
sending notices to the parents concerning the 
vaccination law, and there has been a very 
general compliance with its requirements. 
There has been a notable advance in salaries 
throughout the county and a very good class 
of teachers has been engaged. 

Forest—Supt. Morrison: I have met with 
each school board in the county for the purpose 
of preventing the election of the same teacher 
in more than one district and for the discus- 
sion of important school problems. Hon. N. 
P. Wheeler, of Hickory township, pledged $200 
towards the establishment of a township high 
school at Endeavor. The school board -passed 
a resolution accepting the proposition of Mr. 
Wheeler. A principal has been elected and a 
course of study is in preparation. The total 
number of teachers elected in the county is 
eighty-eight—ten less than last year. The 
schools in a number of lumbering districts 
have been abandoned. 

FuLtton—Supt. Barton: I was present at 
the meetings of all our schooi boards when 
the teachers were elected, with the view to 
give any suggestions I could in the effort to 
secure competent persons. Our schools are 
all supplied with teachers and we expect a 
good year’s work. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The classes for ex- 
amination of teachers were smaller than usual 
this year and we have had some trouble in 
supplying our schools. Several of our ex- 
perienced and efficient teachers have secured 
good positions in other counties. A number 
of the townships have advanced the salaries 
to $45 per month. 

Huntinepon—Supt. Dell: We have had 
some trouble in securing enough male teachers. 
McAlevy’s Fort, Jackson township, has estab- 
lished a township high school with a threc- 
year course of study 

InpIANA—-Supt. Stewart: Owing to the re- - 
duced number—4o less than last year—of can- 
didates at our regular public examinations for 
teachers, we were obliged to hold a special 
examination for applicants. The standard of 
the examination was not lowered, as we wish 
to fill the schools with teachers who are com- 
petent. 

LAcCKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Besides the 
routine work of the office during July and 
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August I spent four weeks at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where I took a course’ in chemistry. 
LesANoN—Supt. Snoke: We have had less 
difficulty in securing teachers this year than 
last. But teachers are scarce, and we have 
employed a number from other counties, nearly 
all of whom are normal school graduates, a 
few being college graduates. Our directors 
have exercised much care and good judgment 
in the selection of teachers. 
Lycominc—Supt. Milnor: The annual meet- 
ing of the Directors’ Association was held at 
Williamsport. Dr. J. Geo. Becht, Dr. T. B. 
Moss, and Supt. Charles Lose were the special 
speakers. Several important questions were 
discussed and a course of study for the rural 
schools was adopted. Oval, in Limestone 
township, where a new township high school 
is to be established, held its first commence- 
ment. Clinton township will also organize a 
township high school next year. The borough 
of Montoursville voted a bond issue of $3,500 
for the erection of a new school house. 
Mercer—Supt. Foltz: Most of the schools 
opened September 3d or 4th. Pymatuning 
township has established a high school, and 
the directors have engaged J. H. Stoner, a 
graduate of both a normal school and college, 
as teacher. Grove City has inaugurated a 
four-year high school course. There is much 
opposition to the vaccination law in this 
county. 
MirFLin—Supt. Wills: Two new _ school 
houses have been built, one in Derry township, 
and another in Granville township. Prof. G. 


T. Cooper held a very successful summer 
school at Milroy. I examined eleven members 
of the school; they did very creditable work. 
Teachers are scarce in our county this season, 


especially in the country districts. Nearly 
every township was short of applicants. 

MonroE—Supt. Koehler: On August 3oth, 
at Brodheadsville, a district Sunday-school 
convention (non-sectarian) was held, of which 
I had the honor to be President. Delegates 
from fifteen Sunday schools were in attend- 
ance, as well as hundreds of Sunday-school 
pupils and church members. Many of the 
delegates are public school teachers, a fact 
which indicates that most of our teachers 
are setting a good example for their pupils 
to attend Sunday-school also. Other Sunday- 
school conventions were held at various places 
throughout the county. All were well at- 
tended. 

NortHamMpton—Supt. Grim: The Pen Argyl 
directors are erecting a $20,000 school build- 
ing; and the Palmer directors expect to build 
a $10,000 brick building. Upper Mt. Bethel 
township has decided upon a township high 
school, with a term of eight months, and a 
salary of $75 per month. Bethlehem township 
1s also to have a township high school. 

Unton—Supt. Stapleton: Applicants for 
the lower grades have been plentiful, due 
largely to the many excellent high schools. 
The applicants are mostly ladies and fairly 
well prepared except in theory of teaching. 
Experienced male teachers are in demand, 
especially if they have shown themselves to 

successful, 
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WasHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The work of 
applicants this year was above the average. 
The young people had studied earnestly for 
the contest. We hope the fact that many 
failed will go far with the directors as evi- 
dence that we are endeavoring to give them 
the best prepared of those who want to teach. 
The Superintendent’s certificate should be 
recognized as prima facie evidence that the 
bearer is qualified to teach. There should be 
a standard established by law for a professional 
certificate, and the teacher who could not get 
such a paper in three years, should be de- 
barred from the profession because of in- 
ability to make progress. 

Perry—Supt. Willard: In order to guard 
as far as possible against a conflict between 
our directors, teachers and citizens on the one 
hand, and the health authorities on the other, 
over the enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance and vaccination laws, during the 
coming school year, I prepared and had pub- 
lished in all of our county papers an article 
explanatory of the vital provisions of said 
laws. I am advised that this publication has 
had a salutary effect, and that the great body 
of our citizens will obey the law and have 
their children vaccinated. 

Pixe—Supt. Westbrook: There is a great 
scarcity of teachers, and directors had con- 
siderable difficulty in securing a sufficient num- 
ber to fill the schools. Two special examina- 
tions were held to furnish the required num- 
ber of teachers. The result is that a number 
that would otherwise not have received a cer- 
tificate have been licensed to teach . 

Warren—Supt. Gunning: Farmington is 
putting up a new school building of brick 
with four rooms. It is designed to be up-to- 
date in every particular. We are glad to note 
this move in the right direction on the part of 
the Farmington people. 

CHELTENHAM TowNsHIP (Montgomery Co.) 
—Supt. Wagner: We graduated a class of 
eight boys and girls from our high school. At 
least five of these will go to college. We pro- 
moted forty-three pupils from grade VIII to 
the high school. Special exercises for each 
occasion attracted an overflowing audience to 
the high school auditorium. 

MEapviILtE—Supt. Smith: We have made a 
number of much needed improvements in our 
buildings and on some of our school grounds 
this summer. We are installing a new heat- 
ing plant and a force system of ventilation in 
one of our largest buildings, and are putting 
down a considerable amount of cement walk 
about one of our larger grounds and buildings. 
These improvements which were completed in 
time for the opening of school in September, 
add greatly to the comfort of the schools con- 
cerned. 

Newport TowNnsuHip (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Myhart: In response to the appeal from Supt. 
Roncovieri for aid in rebuilding the schools 
of San Francisco, the pupils of Newport town- 
ship contributed forty-five dollers. This sum 
was forwarded to the “ School Reconstruction 
Committee,” and a receipt for the same is on 
file in my office. 
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Mucu that was worldly and meretricious once 
gathered around the shrine of music, till many were 
blinded, and mistook the fogs and mists, the pestilent 
miasmas that hid the sun, for eternal darkness itself, 
as though the very source of light were blackness 
and sin. “Away with it all,” said the Puritan, “the 
monkish mockeries and the monkish music; it is all 
evil. We will have straight lines. Curves are 
crooked lines, and they lead to. evil, whether they be 
called curves of beauty or curves of sound. Music 

‘and dancing are sin; we will none of them.” Yet, 
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spite of the stern, straight-laced old Puritans, beauty 
and harmony came over in the “ Mayflower” with 
youth and love and life. For were there not human 
hearts beneath those sombre vestments ?—truth, earn- 
estness, and zeal, and the harmony of a common pur- 

se? Music might be stifled, hidden for a time, 
but the birds still sang, the waves still beat, winds 
murmured through the forests, rivulets rippled and 
danced over pebbles, the whole world was full of 
music; consciously or unconsciously the hearts of 
those that listened to nature’s matin and vesper hymn 
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grew purer, braver, more inspiring. A reaction was 
natural and it was as speedy as could have been ex- 
pected. Scarcely two centuries have passed, and 
the growth of the country politically and numerically 
is not more astounding than the change in the inner 
life, in the hunger and thirst for the once-forbidden 
fruit, in the land of the Puritans. The more prosaic 
and sordid a man’s daily life and occupation, the 
more he needs outlooks and leadings to a higher life. 
The more he dwells among things, the greater his 
need of contact with a spirit greater than mere 





things; the material life must touch the immaterial; 
the body must have an indwelling soul with aspira- 
tions and affinities, with a life above and beyond the 
daily needs of this world. After the instinct of self- 
preservation, the strongest motives spring from the 
emotional nature; all that is best and most inspiring 
claims kinship with it. To the purest element in 
that emotional nature music appeals, always soothing 
if it can not solace, rousing always the higher, never 
the lower, nature; it is a subtle, potent influence, 
moulding not only individual but nation! character.’ 





